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Unusual Library Service 


With a _ special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse probably 
the best equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 


We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 


Library Department 


The Ryerson Press 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 
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Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 


“Service--- Quality al 


Phone ELgin 3615 for driver 
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MR. KING’S PLATFORM 


HE long-expected election is upon us at last, and 
T if Mr. King does not win it on the platform he 

has chosen we shall be surprised indeed. As we 
walk around and survey this stage from which he will 
address the country we are as impressed by the in- 
genuity of its construction as we are astonished by its 
novelty and by the variety of its decoration. Gone are 
the familiar old planks from which Mr. King was 
wont to address us. The floor of this new erection 
is of sheet steel, with ‘Made in Canada’ stamped large 
on every plate, and it is bolted firmly down on British 
girders; the back-drop is a Union Jack; West-Indian 
fruits are tastefully grouped to one side of the plat- 
form, a hill of domestic beans stands symbolically on 
the other. Numerous gay pennants of Canadian tin- 
plate stand out stiffly from the stanchions as in a 
breeze of prosperity, and on them we read slogans to 
warm the heart of every voter. ‘Increased Empire 
Preferences’ is on one, ‘No New Zealand Butter’ on 
another. ‘No Retaliatory Duties’ is on the left, 
‘Countervailing Duties’ on the right. ‘Duty-Free Tea’ 
will echo sweetly in the ears of every housewife, while 
‘Duties on Fruits and Vegetables’ makes its appeal to 
every farmer. The handsome canopy that crowns 
the structure offers adequate protection to every dis- 
tinguished citizen who cares to stand behind our Pre- 
mier; and, surmounting all, a life-size red weather- 
cock with blue spurs and hackles crows triumphant 
derision at all Conservatives. No political platform 
seen in Canada ever made so brave a show in the sum- 
mer sun or offered such a wealth of inspiration to a 
speaker. And we believe that this rich and almost 
Lewilderingly attractive effect has been obtained at the 
cost of only a couple of principles. 

* * * 


ROBABLY the only people in the country who 
P will not consider the Prime Minister’s new plat- 

form a change for the better will be those old 
fogies among us who are free traders, and in most 
constituencies our only alternative to voting for Mr. 
King’s candidate will be to vote for Mr. Bennett’s. 
If Mr. King proposes to increase our tariff on iron 
and steel, Mr. Bennett proposes to increase it on the 
complete range of manufactured articles which could 
conceivably be made in Canada; if Mr. King’s tariff 


increases on fruits and vegetables, butter and eggs, 
seem wrong-headed and an imposition on the con- 
sumer, Mr. Bennett’s proposals for the protection of 
these necessaries threaten to put them beyond the 
reach of some consumers altogether; if Mr. King’s 
increases in the British Preference seem inadequate 
and more apparent than real, Mr. Bennett opposes any 
preferences whatever that would allow British or Em- 
pire goods to seriously compete with our own. Mr. 
Bennett preaches so extreme a protectionist doctrine 
that wherever there is a straight fight between a Lib- 
eral and a Conservative candidate even those Liberal 
free traders who are disgusted with their own party 
will vote to keep the Conservative out. The Liberals’ 
definite adoption of protection will perhaps force the 
growth of a Free Trade party of which the present 
Progressive group may form the nucleus; but that will 
take time, and by declaring for a midsummer election 
Mr. King has ruled the time factor out so far as his 
return to power for another five years is concerned. 
The only constituencies where the Liberals may lose 
seats on their new platform are those in the west, 
where Progressive candidates oppose them, but any 


losses there should be more than compensated for by 
gains in the East ; and even if they are not, Mr. King’s 
hold on office will yet be secure, for the Progressive 
members in the House are constantly faced by the 
same situation as confronts the voter on polling-day 
and must prop up any travesty of a Liberal Govern- 
ment lest a worse thing befall them. 
* * * 

PEOPLE gets the Government it deserves, and 
A if our farmers do not like Mr. King’s new policy 

they have themselves to thank for it; for if they 
had not been so gullible as to be won over to Mr. Ben- 
nett’s creed of protection for farm products Mr. King 
would not now be making his election campaign on 
a platform provided by a protectionist budget. Ever 
since Mr. Bennett was elected leader of the Conser- 
vative Party he has tirelessly stumped the country 
carrying to the most rural fastness his message of 
protection for the farmer. Converted truck-garden- 
ers, fruit-growers, poultry-men, and dairy-farmers 
have helped to propagate the gospel, and during the 
past session many of the prairie farmers’ representa- 
tives in Parliament have gone over to the Protectionist 
side on the issue of New Zealand butter. Mr. King’s 
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open-mindedness has enabled him to meet their wishes, 
and without Mr. Bennett being put to any further 
trouble in the matter they have got the protection they 
wanted in the most comprehensive tariff revision the 
country has seen for thirty years. They are annoyed 
to find that along with the increases in the tariff on 
farm products are increases in the iron and steel duties 
that will affect the cost of building materials and the 
implements of production; but those among them who 
had the modicum of: sense required to withstand Mr. 
Bennett’s eloquence knew all along that protection for 
the farmer would mean more protection all round, and 
that what the farmer would gain on the swings he 
would lose on the roundabouts. Now some of the 
gulls instead of taking their medicine are protesting 
against the steel duties; but how can they complain 
against the steel men getting from $1.00 to $3.00 a 
ton more protection on their products when they them- 
selves are getting $40.00 a ton protection on their 
beans and $80.00 a ton protection on their butter? 
* * * 

NDEED, this first dose of the medicine which our 
farmers are going to have to swallow is a very mild 
one and hardly unpleasant enough in itself to teach 

them a much-needed lesson. They will only realize 
the fallacy of their new creed when, a year or two 
from now, their increased production of butter brings 
the price back to an export basis and their $80 a ton 
protection is found to be worth less than two cents in 
practice. Agricultural and dairy produce cannot be 
protected in an agricultural country, and the American 
farmer who has had a protective tariff of 12% cents 
a pound on his butter has been getting less for his 
product this past winter than the Canadian farmer 
who has had only 1 cent a pound protection. The 
sooner our farmers realize for’ good and all that their 
real hope lies in co-operative organization, scientific 
production, and a stiff adherence to Free Trade prin- 
ciples, the quicker will their progress be towards real 
prosperity. But if our farmers have yet to learn their 
lesson, we fancy that Mr. Bennett may have learnt 
his at last. Too slow of mind to profit by the mis- 
takes of a predecessor who lost three elections run- 
ning on a ‘national policy’ appealing solely to a group 
of manufacturing interests, Mr. Bennett’s only inspira- 
tion has been to tempt our farmers with promises of 
protection on their own products in order to induce 
them to swallow the old Conservative doctrine of 
higher protection on all manufactured goods. Too 
cold of heart himself to understand the natural senti- 
ment of our people, he has claimed their support as 
a champion of the Empire while denouncing every Im- 
perial preference that gives our kinsmen in any part 
of the Empire tke slightest advantage in our market. 
Now Mr. King, having put his ear to the ground, has 
given our farmers protection without raising the gen- 
eral tariff on manufactured articles, and has complete- 
ly eclipsed Mr. Bennett as a champion of the British 
connexion by increasing the tariff preferences given 
the Old Country by Laurier. Between his two stools 
Mr. Bennett has fallen to the ground, and Mr. King 
from his fine new platform tosses to a cheering elec- 
torate the only gifts it could ever have been in Mr. 
Bennett’s power to bestow. 
* * * 

HE most amusing piece of humbug we have heard 
T from our Liberals for a long time is their pro- 
testation that the new ‘countervailing duties’ 


have not been imposed in any spirit of retaliation 
against the U.S.A. They might as well say that it 
was in no spirit of retaliation that we imposed gas 
en the Germans in the war. Within their restricted 
range these new duties are a brick-for-brick answer 
to the Americans’ new tariff, and next to the Ameri- 
cans we have Mr. Bennett and his friends to thank 
for their imposition since they have worked up such 
a clamour for retaliation during the past year that 
no Government of present-day calibre would have had 
the courage to resist it. But Mr. King’s Government 
could have well afforded to be honest in their capitula- 
tion, for if we must have duties of this nature those 
contained in Mr. Dunning’s first budget are certainly 
preferable to those proposed by Mr. Bennett. They 
only affect sixteen articles (fourteen of which are 
agricultural products exported by both Canada and the 
United States) and their effect is to place upon im- 
ports of these goods the same tariff as the Americans 
impose on ours. If the Americans care to lower their 
duties on our potatoes or eggs, our duties on their 
potatoes or eggs will be automatically reduced to the 
same extent. Mr. Dunning should have boldly offered 
us his ‘countervailing tariff’ as an ideal and unique fis- 
cal cocktail, combining equal proportions of protec- 
tion and reciprocity, with a dash of retaliatory bitters 
to give it tang. 
* * * 

HE election will almost certainly turn on the is- 
T sue of the new British Preference. The effect 

of this is to decrease the tariff on 270 British 
articles and to place on the free list 589 items out of 
a total of 1,188. Many articles now put on the free 
list, it is true, are not of a kind that would ever be 
imported from Britain, and the removal of the old 
rates is only part of the comprehensive and _ badly- 
needed simplification of our whole tariff which Mr. 
Moore of the Tariff Board has laboured over for the 
past two years. On the other hand, a real advantage 
is given to many British manufacturers of iron and 
steel products, of enamelled ware, and of china and 
earthenware. This is all to the gcod, both for the 
British worker and the Canadian consumer, but it 
will take a year to discover just how great a diff- 
erence in our British imports will be made; and our 
suspicion that the difference will not be so great as 
Lord Beaverbrook thinks (or rather says) is due to 
this fact: the two Empire articles which have pen- 
etrated our market in really large quantities are New 
Zealand butter and Lancashire cottons; our new tariff 
raises the duty on the butter while no mention is made 
of any removal of the ‘fifty per cent’ clause which 
robs our present preference on British cottons of most 
of its value. Still, the range of necessary imports 
affected by the new schedule is wide, and we hope the 
benefit to many British exporters will be considerable. 
It is characteristic that the chief criticism of the new 
preferences comes from Mr. Bennett, on the grounds 
that they should not have been given freely but should 
have been withheld until ‘mutually advantageous’ 
agreements could have been made with the British. 
‘Mutually advantageous’ bargains with our own people 
who already buy twice as much from us as we do from 
them! What Canadian with a shred of decency (or 
humour for that matter). wishes to see his Government 
haggling with England for advantages under such cir- 
cumstances? There is a situation at home, however, 
where we would have liked to see Mr. Dunning drive 
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a bargain. The steel industry has received a rich 
bounty of new protection, yet the conditions of labour 
for many of our steel-workers are a shame to our 
country. Mr. King and his Finance Minister should 
have insisted that in return for their new advantayes 
the steel manufacturers should abolish the 11-13 hour 
shift and give an eight-hour day to the men who make 
our steel. Mr. King’s new platform is being praised 
by many a Captain of industry ; but what does it really 


offer to the rank and file? 
RICHARD DE BRISAY. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 
THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 


AST year a few inconspicuous press notices an- 
L nounced the early formation of a Canadian Geo- 

graphical Society which would have for its ob- 
ject the popular dissemination of geographical knowl- 
edge of the Dominion. Since then a great many 
people have looked forward with keen interest to the 
publication of the Canadian Geographical Journal 
which, it was announced, would be one of the major 
activities of the Society. The inaugural meeting of 
the Society was held in Ottawa on January 17th, and 
VOL. I., No. 1 of the Journal has just reached our 
desk. Despite one or two weax articles of the sort 
that will find their way into first issues, it is a most 
promising publication and gratifyingly free fron 
‘Canadian boost’ which certain news items might have 
led one to expect it to contain. Among the articles 
included are: ‘With the Arctic Patrol’, hy Dr. F. G. 
Banting ; ‘In the Heart of Asia’, by Sir Francis Young- 
husband; ‘The Camera Takes to the Air’, by Arnold 
H. Sandwell; and ‘Arctic Wild Flowers’, by A. E. 
Porsild. All of these are excellently illustrated, par- 
ticularly the first which is accompanied by thirteen 
reproductions of paintings and drawings by the author 
and one by A. Y. Jackson. There are also thirty-five 
excellently reproduced coloured plates of Canadian 
birds by Allan Brooks with notes by P. A. Traverner. 
The latter, to be quite frank, will be a disappointment 
to any reader familiar with Mr. Traverner’s wide 
knowledge of the subject, and we are surprised that 
he, of all people, should have attempted to cover 
thirty-five birds in two small pages less some introduc- 
tory matter. The same deference to a presumably 
ignorant or frivolous public is to be found in other 
articles, and one is tempted to utter the hope that the 
Canadian Geographical Journal will not- fall into the 
common heresy of confusing superficiality with pop- 
ularity. The ‘geographical’ articles in such British 
periodicals as Blackwood’s Magazine should compel 
any such wanderer back to the true faith. When 
however, one glances at the very impressive list of 
editors and directors one cannot but feel that the 
avowed aim of the Society will not be forgotten, and 
that the Journal will consist of ‘an accurate, authorita- 
tive and readable text with the best obtainable illustra- 
tions’. With such men as C. M. Barbeau, Lawrence 
J]. Burpee, A. P. Coleman, O. D. Skelton, and Robert 
C. Wallace (to mention only five out of many) to 
guide this new venture, the Society and its publications 
should prove of the greatest value, not only to the 
general reader in search of information, but no less 
to the cause of geographical knowledge. There is a 


vast scope for its activities in Canada, and it should 
receive unhesitating support from every serious reader. 


PET PARADES 


HE Humane Society and the Society for Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals are deservedly 

respected. By promptly serving individuals 
when asked for assistance, by carefully investigating 
every complaint, by confining themselves to warnings 
and advice when offenders are considered to be either 
thoughtless or ignorant rather than wantonly cruel, 
and by fearlessly bringing before a magistrate those 
who wilfully mistreat animals—in short, by relying on 
education rather than on force—they have won sup- 
port in almost every community where they have es- 
tablished a branch. The extraordinarily high per- 
centage of convictions registered in their court cases 
would alone vouch for the confidence with which they 
are regarded. The Toronto branch of the Humane 
Society is no exception. It is, therefore, with the 
greater surprise that one considers its annual ‘Pet 
Parade’ held a short time ago. The object of the 
parade, of course, was to stimulate an interest among 
children in the well-being of their pets, but that does 
not alter the fundamental wrongness of this method 
of ‘education’. Anyone who has had anything to do 
with animals knows that for one which is indifferent 
there are ninety-nine which fear or dislike noise, ex- 
citement, and handling. And these things were pre- 
cisely what the pets in this silly competition were 
subjected to. There was the clattering procession in 
the streets and the babel of the assembly for judgment. 
As for foolish handling, there were kittens in bird 
cages, cats dressed in doll clothes, and a small dog, 
miserable and absurd in a baby’s wollen suit and cap, 
walking perforce on his hindlegs between two young- 
sters holding his forepaws. This sort of thing is as 
distressing to animals as painful teasing or any other 
minor form of cruelty which the Society is watchful 
to stop. Animals appreciate affection, even foolish 
affection, but they appreciate even more being simply 
‘let alone’. Unspoiled, they have a dignity which we 
on our side can appreciate. The question is whether 
the societies will be willing to do without the senti- 
mental publicity which brings them a good deal of 
financial support and attention from the general pub- 
lic, but which is ultimately harmful hy spreading a 
false conception of the nature and needs of animals. 


BEAUTY AND THE LUMBERMAN 


OME time ago a certain lumberman—not a lum- 
S berjack, but a privileged being from the higher 

ranks of that great industry—let slip an avalanche 
of abuse upon an exhibition of modern Canadian paint- 
ings then on view in Toronto. His strictures were not 
so much concerned with the methods (concerning 
which he seemed to be enviably innocent) as with the 
subjects of these fool moderns. According to him, 
they chose, with few exceptions, only the ‘ugly’ fea- 
tures in Canada’s landscape, particularly those great 
tracts of denuded rock and barren soil where remain 
but a grim remnant of former forests. Now, for the 
sake of peace and quiet, we have no wish to re-argue 
the artist’s right to take whatever subject he jolly well 
choses; but, had we had the honour of meeting Mr. 
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Weis, we should have liked to ask him one simple 
question: ‘Whether ’tis better to portray the fact, 
or cause that fact to have its being?’ Whatever his 
reply, he must needs have convicted himself, as a lum- 
berman, of having no right to speak on the subject 
at all. For the raw, crude fact is that, although lum- 
bering may have improved Canada’s trade balance 
(not to mention the bank balances of its bosses), it 
has recklessly destroyed more natural beauty than 
generations of men and millions of money can replace. 
It would take seventy times seven Groups of Seven 
(who came in for a large proportion of Mr. Weis’s 
brickbats) to depict the wastes that the lumberman’s 
axe has spread about the accessible part of this ‘fair 
Dominion of ours’. Mr. Weis would be better em- 
ployed in attacking the methods of his own industry. 
But, as we have noted, he is not very much at home 
with ‘method’, and besides he is not interested in the 
beauty of Canada. He betrays his real motive by de- 
manding a ban on the export of pictures, which 
portray the country as it is, lest foreigners should 
take fright thereat and immigration cease. What he 
wants is more unsuspecting Scandahoos, to cut down 
more trees, to make more wastes, for more artists and 
tourists to ‘revel in’-—-and to make more and better 
bank balances (but not for the Scandahoos). And 
he has the able assistance of the Railways and the 
Department of Immigration and the Banks—in fact of 
everybody but the artists. 


* * * 


HILE we are on the subject of destruction, 
WV there is a word to be said about the Mr. and 

Mrs. Weises in our midst—-not those who arc 
privileged to ransack the landscape hy the square 
mile, but the common suburban varieties who return 
from an outing in the spring laden with branches of 
flowering shrubs and great bunches of wild flowers. 
If one should demur at such a practice, they answer 
with admirable simplicity that they wanted them and 
what’s to prevent taking them anyway? They have 
not the slightest interest in the plain fact that when 
flowers are picked (and they are often pulled up by 
the roots) there are just so many the fewer for others 
to enjoy where they can be most enjoyed—growing in 
their own proper surroundings. Canada has a large 
quota of such honest citizens, and it is a pity for their 
less acquisitive fellows, and for future generations, 
that so many of them ‘just love the out-of-doors’, 
at any rate in the summer. Fortunately we have 
long, discouraging winters. 


THE GROUP OF SEVEN 


HE ‘Group of Seven’ exhibition which was held 

during the month of April at The Art Gallery 

of Toronto and at The Montreal Art Associa- 
tion, this last month, has established without any com- 
promise where the ‘Seven’ stand on the burning ques- 
tion of Modernism. (Speaking of the ‘Seven’, it may 
be said that they are now eight, with Edwin Holgate 
of Montreal as the breaker of the magic number.) 
The Seven are modern and vet have evaded the form- 
ulae of modernism. Of all the art groups who, on 
this side of the Atlantic are called modern, there is 
probably no other that has escaped so fully the ‘aca- 
demism of modernism’ and remained so pure in its 
inspiration and in the techniques which its various 





——ae 


members individually favour. If this should be the 
only contribution of the ‘Group’ to Canadian Art, it 
would be well worth a mention in the art history of 
this country. On the other hand, from the standpoint 
of what the ‘Group’ looked like in that exhibition one 
must frankly admit that it had all the airs of a post- 
humous exhibition. The cohesion which one implicit- 
ly expects to find in the work of members of an art 
group did not exist between the paintings in that 
show. One could not see the parenthood between the 
various canvases. Only in the work of A. Y. Jack- 
son and in that of Edwin Holgate one did find a kin- 
ship of mental attitude, something which was in the 
nature of a brotherhood of art. The cement which 
once kept all the stones of this Canadian tower to- 
gether has dried out and has fallen off, the stones have 
been disassembled and have been scattered. For the 
sake of sentimentalism or conservatism, bring them to- 
gether if you will, but it takes more than the desire 
to see them, one next to the other, to make of them 
a unit with a symbol, having a common significance. 

Contributions by outsiders which had been selected 
by the ‘Group’ were, in the majority decidedly weak, 
and showed a clannish attitude which is incompatible 
with the growth of a movement. The paintings by 
Emily Carr, H. Mabel May, Yvonne McKague, 
George Pepper, and Sarah M. Robertson were excep- 
tions, and helped to hold up the standard of the exhibi- 
tion. All in all, however, there were paintings in the 
collection which, if produced by Americans in the 
United States, would arouse so much enthusiasm that 
the public would be given more than a little stale 
publicity about them, or the impertinent remarks of a 
few ignorant fools seeking the means of having their 
names played up in the columns of the dailies. Can- 
adians should awake to the fact that they have great 
artists interpreting their country and its soul, and they 
should also be told the truth about those self-styled 
critics who have only contempt for what is best and 
finest in the field of art in Canada. 





THE FAIR-GROUNDS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Waiting their turn to be identified, 

After their fiery contact with the walls, 
Three hundred pariahs ranged side by side 
Upon the floors along the cattle stalls! 


The fires consumed their numbers with their breath, 
Charred out their names; though many of the dead 
Gave proof of valour, just before their death, 

That Caesar’s legions might have coveted. 


But these, still subject to the law’s commands, 

Received the last insignia of the cell: 

The guards went through them, straightened out their 
hands, 

And with the ink-brush got the thumb-prints well. 


E. J. Pratt. 
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RUSSIA VERSUS RELIGION 
BY MAURICE N. EISENDRATH 
HAT the Revolution of 1917 and its attendant embarked upon a demonic campaign to rout from their 


anti-religious campaign were inevitable is quite 

obvious to anyone acquainted with the history 
of this land of contradictions. No darker tyranny 
ever existed than in the land of the Czars. Nowhere 
were vast hordes of men more servile. Opulence un- 
precedented, luxury and power without limit was 
maintained in the palaces of the mighty, utter hope- 
lessness gnawed at the hearts of the masses. Long 
before the Revolution, Tolstoi and Turgeniev, Do- 
stoievski and Pushkin had chanted the song of the op- 
pressed, and had caught a glimpse of the freedom that 
lay beyond. But the Czars remained indifferent, 
adamant, blind. 

Side by side with the Czars were the Procurators 
of the Holy Synods, the pious Pontiffs of the Greek 
Catholic Church, under whose ministration the minds 
and the souls of the peasants were lulled into slumber. 
Yes, it was the church that drugged the people, and 
rendered them submissive to the vilest despotism of 
modern times. The Czar, despite all his cruelties, 
despite all his sacrilegious flouting of human worth 
and dignity, despite all his ‘un-Christian’ hatred of the 
east of his fellow creatures’, was the Great White 
Father—the vice-regent of God himself upon this 
earth. His government, no matter how merciless or 
mean, was ordained by God; and his law, no matter 
how cruel or crushing, was a manifestation of the 
Divine will. To complain against its exactions, its 
inhumanity, its torture and terror, was no mere trea- 
son. To revolt against the Czar’s every petulant 
whim was sacrilege, punishable not merely by prison 
sentence, but likewise by eternal damnation. Thus 
was the Church, the spiritual police of the State, the 
very foundation upon which the government was 
built; thus was the Church, like the State, the fore- 
most foe of every poet or prophet, thinker, or dreamer 
who, long before the Soviet, had grown to despise its 
holy sway, and longed for a better day. 

Is it any wonder then, that in those fevered days 
of the World War, when men really learned what 
brutes they could become, and what power they pos- 
sessed, when human life counted for nothing, when 
might was right, and force was king, that Russia should 
have turned in the year 1917 from that futile feud 
between the nations for the acquisition of a few paltry 
possessions, to the more important battle for the lib- 
eration of man himself,—is it any wonder that the 
downtrodden masses, tasting blood, should have risen 
up to demand for themselves the fruits of their toil,— 
is it any wonder that their revolt should have been 
twofold, against the State and the Church, against 
the Czar and the priests? It it any wonder that with 
Karl Marx’s famous phrase, ‘Religion is the opiate of 
the people’, ringing from their lips they should 
have ousted priest and nobleman together from the 
power and privileges they had so long enjoyed, and 
that they should have enacted legislation, stripping 
the Church of its coveted and treasured regime, and 
that, quite frankly and fearlessly, they should have 


The substance of this article was delivered as a sermon 
at the Holy Blossom Synagogue in Toronto. 


land all religion and all memory of God—of the only 
religion and the only God this Church had given them ¢ 

What that religion was, anyone possessed of pass- 
ing acquaintance with Greek Orthodoxy knows full 
well. Maurice Hindus, the well-known Russian 
journalist, says in his exhilarating book, Humanity 
Uprooted :— 


Almost exclusively the Orthodox Church had given 
itself to the pursuit of ceremonial and externalism, to 
miracle, to magic, sacraments and symbols. It acquired 
tremendous wealth and became a mere plaything in the 
hands of the rulers. It did not seek to fit into the varying 
mould of an expanding civilization with its power to stir 
new ideas in the human mind. It considered itself the 
beginning and the end of all spiritual wisdom for all time 
to come. Now and then a waft of Western questioning 
would blow into the mind of some layman or monk, but 
it was stifled soon enough, for its primary concern was with 
such controversies as the proper way to make the sign of 
the Cross—with two fingers, or with the entire hand. The 
spiritual forces at work in the world without, it chose to 
ignore. It scarcely took cognizance of the challenge of 
science, the humanities, and the rising social movements. 
It remained aloof from all earthly life—from the problems 
and burdens and confiicts that harassed and lacerated Rus- 
sian mankind. 


This was religion to the revolutionary, and God 
was that remote and transcendant creature housed in 
this ‘museum of liturgic antiquities’, the Greek Cath- 
olic Church, and revealed only through its duly con- 
secrated priests, worshipped by ikon and image, but 
forever deaf to the peasant’s cry. What use had he 
for these? They had never helped him in his hour 
of need; and now that the revolution was achieved, 
these churches and monasteries became the asylums for 
the deposed priests and noblemen who plotted for the 
return of the Czars. The Church was the one or- 
ganization left, of the old regime. It still had power 
over the souls and bodies of its millions of peasants ; 
there were some four hundred thousand priests and 
monks yet united under its aegis. In addition, all the 
defeated enemies of the Soviet now joined its ranks :— 


Generals and courtiers suddenly blossomed forth as 
bishops and priests. Mendicant monks became the bearers 
of conspiracy within and without the land. Churchmen 
high and low helped in the organization and maintenance 
of the White army. The ‘Sobor’ or Church Council con- 
ducted great pilgrimages to the holy shrines, where the 
government was denounced and its leaders villified as 
‘servants of Satan’ and ‘anti-Christ’. 


Was this, then, a spiritual Church which these Bol- 
sheviks found, or a mighty temporal conspiracy as 
vicious as had been the Czars, bent solely on the ruin 
of the Revolution? Away then with these servants 
of the corrupted State, these panderers and procurers 
of a heartless creed. They would lay hold of their 
altars and ikons, they would exhume the all too earthly 
bodies of their saints to prove to the superstitious that 
they would not turn to stone. To be sure, they would 
be branded as atheist and anti-Christian, but what 
mattered such names in the presence of a Church and 
holy hierarchy that had for centuries prostituted the 
name of God and had crucified the true descendants 
and loyal followers of Christ? To be sure, they were 
anti-religious—avowedly so; they were blasphemers 
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for their refusal to permit the Cossacks of the priests 
to protect the conspirators of the State, for their 
denial of any dispensation to the Church to harbour 
counter-revolutionary activities, and for their expos- 
ure of the black magic of the priests; blasphemers, 
infidels, pagans, they were, admittedly so, but so had 
been their present victims—only hypocritically they 
had pretended to be the guardians of religion and the 
houses of God. ~~ 

And so came those horrible restrictions about 
which we are hearing so much from pulpit and press 
in this year 1930, although they were enacted in Jan- 
uary 1918, and have remained essentially unchanged 
ever since—those brutal and bestial enactments de- 
priving the Church of its precious possessions, sep- 
arating it forever from the State whose patronage it 
had so long enjoyed, robbing its priests of their civil 
prerogatives which they had so often abused, elimin- 
ating it from the public schools whose curricula it had 
corrupted, prohibiting it from instructing its children, 
whose minds it had poisoned and polluted with its 
opiates and drugs—all this the wicked Soviet enacted 
into the law of the land—permitting, however, free- 
dom of worship, not merely to the Greek Catholic 
Church, but to every phase of religion found in the 
land. Also permitting them the use of their buildings, 
rent free, permitting them to build new ones whenever 
the need arose, permitting them to instruct their chil- 
dren within the home or by means of sermons within 
the Church, not merely tolerating, but safeguarding 
every form of religious ceremony and practice, guar- 
anteeing to every citizen freedom of conscience in re- 
ligion—something utterly unkown in the days of the 
Czars—trying for treason anyone accused of anti- 
Semitic practices or preaching, ending, once and for 
all, all manner of persecution or pogrom. This de- 
cree went further than any law yet known to man in 
providing absolute religious freedom to all. And it 
is this woeful bit of legislation, under which but six 
per cent. of the far-too-numerous churches in the land 
have been closed, and these only at the express re- 
quest of the people themselves, whose atheism and un- 
belief the Church itself, rather than the Bolsheviks, 
had sown; it is this legislation, then, that now, twelve 
years later, has roused the Pope of Rome, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Chief Rabbi of London, and 
a host of their obeisant followers to turn the entire 
world against the evils perpetrated in Russia against 
the Catholic, the Protestant, and the Jew. 

Now I shall not deny that Revolution in Russia 
and its anti-religious campaign have wrought evils. I 
have seen authentic documents which cry out in des- 
pair against imprisonments and exile wholly without 
cause. No, the story of the Revolution, particularly 
its anti-religious aspect, is by no means pleasant. 
These revolutionaries are far from gentle in their 
methods, but we must remember that mercy and kind- 
ness were not among the lessons they were taught. 
Their deeds abound with terror and persecution, but 
surely, we would not attribute the rising tide of athe- 
ism to these persecutions. Surely history bristles with 
examples that prove that the blood of martyrs has ever 
revived the faith of men. Consider the case of the 
Jew in Rome or in Spain or in any land where torture 
and Inquisition and Crusade only strengthened him in 
his belief. Consider the Church Fathers and early 


Protestants. Surely whatever cruelties the Soviet 
may have devised cannot account for the collapse 
of religion. They but released latent doubts and dis- 
contents formerly held in leash by the discipline of a 
Church that had taught men the technique rather than 
the spirit of faith. There is hardly a reliable author- 
ity who does not solemnly avow that almost without 
exception these dreadful tortures are suffered on pol- 
itical rather than religious grounds, that most of the 
stories of atrocities date back to the first years of the 
Revolution, when the Church blocked every step of 
the way. The Journal of the Woman’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom recently revealed the 
startling fact that every manner of fraud is being 
utilized to turn men’s hearts against the Soviet. A 
most interesting case was the showing throughout 
France at a myriad of anti-communistic gatherings 
of a film labelled Bolshevik Atrocities, depicting men 
and women horribly mutilated, but which has since 
been established as pictures taken of a@ pogrom 
wrought by the Czarist Cossacks against the Jews of 
Kieff many years ago. This is just one example of 
a host of similar lies and perversions being perpetrated 
today in exactly the same mannner in which we sold 
the war to the Allies in the year 1914. ‘The danger is 
real’, concludes this journal. ‘All true friends of 
Peace must take care that they do not become quite 
unconsciously agents of world imperialism in associat- 
ing themselves in one way or another with this cam- 
paign against the Soviet.’ 

But admitting even the presence of tryanny on the 
part of this dictatorship of the Proletariat, what justi- 
fication has our western world in rising to such heroic 
and self-righteous heights of moral indignation and 
vitriolic abuse? Surely our world today is dotted 
with many other dictatorships ruling likewise by the 
law of iron and blood—Mussolini in Italy, de Rivera 
until but yesterday in Spain—and yet, no one utters 
a single syllable of condemnation against their despotic 
reigns. But one despotism we select as the object of 
our wrath—and that one, by some strange irony, is the 
one which sustains a dictatorship not of dynasty nor 
of noble family nor of military usurper, but of the 
proletariat of the common labourer. Why all this dis- 
crimination? Why all this furore concentrated against 
Russia alone, of all the nations? 

Let us be frank, and admit that there is but one 
answer, and that is the attempt on the part of every 
capitalistic nation on earth to throttle and crush 
this threat to its supremacy which is arising out of 
the heart of Russia today. Not love of liberty or 
tolerance tortures these protesting souls, but fear. 
Fear of the ultimate menace to our property and pos- 
session which lies in these communistic ideas, fear of 
lessened profits which such a state with its socialistic 
and cooperative industries and farms will yet force 
upon the masters of this Western world. Is it not all 
a part of the Soviet challenge to our bourgeois civiliza- 
tion, piercing like a thorn deeper and deeper into cap- 
italist flesh, which leads to such self-deception and 
intellectual dishonesty? It is a brutal accusation, but 
I fear the past few months have done much to justify 
it. Else how account for the strange coterie of men 
suddenly chanting the song of freedom and liberty for 
the persecuted priests and worshippers under the So- 
viet? In France the protest has been stirred up by 
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the two papers, Le Figaro and L’Ami du Peuple, 
periodicals owned by M. Coty, the perfume king who 
is leading the insistent cry, gaining strength every day, 
to enter into a military combination against Russia. 
In the newspapers of the emigrés, the survivors of the 
roval families, is likewise this same exploitation of 
religious tyranny to fan into flame a_ resentment 
against the Bolsheviks. In England, while the Arch- 
bishop and the Chief Rabbi are undoubtedly sincere, 
the protest meetings in the main are being held under 
notoriously anti-Russian auspices, at which these wild 
rumours and fabrications of atrocities, manufactured 
mostly in Riga, that hornet’s nest of anti-Russian 
hatred, are fanatically retold, concerning all of which 
agitation Premier MacDonald unambiguously main- 
tains that it ‘is all inspired by politics as much as by 
the zeal for religious toleration’. The leaders of every 
nation are suddenly become prophets of liberty of con- 
science, and freedom of belief. But sadly enough, 
our plaguéd memories remind us that just a little over 
a decade ago, these selfsame leaders cruelly flogged 
and imprisoned those who, because of their religious 
scruples refused to follow them into their orgy of 
blood. These same priests and ministers and rabbis 
ranting so raucously concerning the brutalities of the 
Bolsheviki, were strangely silent when in those terrible 
days following the War we trampled upon the rights 
of the radical Reds in every land, and in the United 
States at least, still permit to languish in their cells 
many who did no more than to voice their allegiance 
to the wholly communistic principles of the prophets 
and Jesus. Where are the cries of protest in the 
face of a myriad of cruelties present everywhere about 
us—millions born to lifelong hardships and degrada- 
tion, millions crushed under the merciless chariot 
wheels of a foul and faulty social order which the 
Soviet alone is seeking speedily to set right? Where 
are our protests whenever religion is dragged into the 
mire and prostituted to material pursuits? Yes, who 
among us dare cast even the Jast stone? Who is sup- 
pressing religion and blaspheming God. not in word, 
but in deed—Russia or the nations of the West? 

Here is the whole crux of the matter—the most 
glaring paradox and ironic jest that has been known 
in the history of man. Here are the nations of the 
earth—all of them consecrated to the gospel of force, 
dedicated to material ends, and yet loudly proclaiming 
their belief in God and His Divine demands. And here 
is another nation, admittedly atheistic, frankly pledged 
to the philosophy of Marxian materialism, and yet, 
by its sacrifices, its inner faith, its patient endurance 
of pestilence, poverty, famine, and death for their 
great cause, actually among the most idealistic and 
truly religious people upon the face of the earth today. 

~Here is satire, such as we have rarely seen before! 
We, who would rout from our cities, I do believe, as 
dangerous radicals and loathsome Reds, all the 
prophets of the past, we, who would ostracize and 
shun those ministers and rabbis who might insist a bit 
too literally upon the fulfilling in our present day of 
their respective religious dreams, are feverishly in- 
censed over the inspiring spectacle of as heroic and 
daring a bit of spiritual idealism and pure humanity 
as the world has ever seen. What a paradox it real- 
ly is!' We, who claim to be religious, recognize self- 
interest, private profit, narrow nationalism as the sole 





incentives for worthy conduct. Russia, denying re- 
ligion, credits human nature with the capacity to re- 
spond also to human need. We, who profess a glor- 
ious faith, practice it not. Russia, seeking to destroy 
every last vestige of religion and the Church, has put 
into daily life the religious programme of every faith 
worthy of God’s name, and for the first time we find 
a people taking these prophetic principles so hallowed 
by every creed, so beautifully chanted in every church, 
and actually applying them to human life. By their 
light, they have built a nation. That nation may live 
or die, survive, or perish, but its experiment will live 
in the minds of men until, throughout the whole world, 
as now in Russia, men ‘shall not labour in vain, nor toil 
for naught; they shall not build houses and another 
inhabit, nor plant vineyards that another might eat 
the fruit thereof.’ For the first time a people has 
taken the ideal of brotherhood and made it real. 
Think what it means to say merely that those dreadful 
orgies of blood, known as pogroms, perpetrated and 
silently condoned by nations so religious and so in- 
spired by God as to be shocked by the godlessness.of 
the Soviet—think of these, no longer dreamed of in 
this irreligious land! Think of one land upon the face 
of the earth where Jesus might be born and never be 
ostracized and shunned because he was a Jew, where 
His brethren have attained at last to full and absolute 
equality with their Gentile neighbour. A land in 
which no sacrifice seems too great, no hardship too 
onerous, as long as the social cleavages and racial 
feuds of our religious and God-inspired West be end- 
ed and full opportunity become the birthright of every 
child of man. 

It is small wonder then that John Dewey stood in 
awe of this religious ardour which he said gave him 
‘for the first time some inkling of what may have been 
madness and sublime fervour seeking, as Christianity 
now crystallized into a creed and a cult which sees 
fit to oppose this movement so professedly materia!- 
istic, but so truly and ardently idealistic, this fanatical 
madness and sublime fervor seeking, as Christianity 
and Judaism presume to do, to create a new civiliza- 
tion, a new happiness, a new conquest, a new man 
rooted on this earth now and for all mortal souls. 
It is only by thus regarding the Revolution as a dyn- 
amic and gallant religious aspiration that there is hope 
for the future of mankind. In this Russian experi- 
ment lies man’s fate. The duel to the death is on. 

If the nations heed the cry of capitalism, echoed 
perhaps unconsciously even within the sacred confines 
of synagogue and church, to voice their resentment 
against the Russian regime, ill-feeling will be engender- 
ed and hatred will grow apace until man will be 
plunged into the fiercest and bloodiest holocaust that 
he has ever known. Battle lines will be meaningless 
as every capital will totter and fall into the hands of 
the Proletariat bound by loyality greater than that 
to any nation—by a loyalty to his fellow workers 
throughout the world. Russia and the Third Inter- 
nationale form a veritable powder magazine, not yet 
prepared for world revolution, to be sure, but some 
day, when the nations are rent asunder and war is 
waged, ready to seize for the toiler the governments 
of the earth. The dynamite is being carefully pre- 
pared. Let State and Church and Synagogue beware, 
lest they kindle the fatal spark. 
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Not prayers will suffice, nor formal protests. 
There is but one chance for Religion to survive today 
in Russia or throughout the world, and that is to 
prove that it is not the opiate of the peoples, that it 
is not a drug to lull the masses into sweet and happy 
satisfaction, that it is not confined to Sabbath days 
and hallowed buildings, that it is not always on the 
side of the haves against the have-nots, on the side of 
the strong against the weak, but that religion itself 
is that very spiritual surge and inner power, that 
Vision Splendid which, if once released, is capable of 
winning for the masses of men the more abundant life. 


THE FRUITS OF INVESTMENT 


T is one of the grave misfortunes of this world that 
the worth of the conclusions of those who would 
reform it tends to vary directly with their know- 

ledge of it, and reforming zeal does not always wait 
upon dispassionate observation. 

Mr. Iliffe, whose article, ‘Salaries for Stockbrok- 
ers’, appeared in your March number, seems to place 
more weight upon zeal than upon the knowledge which 
might guide it. Having seized upon a few facts con- 
cerning the operation of one of the local stock ex- 
changes he has rushed into an ill-considered attack 
upon all financial middlemen. The present writer 
having before him certain facts to which due weight 
has not been given and having, further, certain ideas 
on the possibility of giving direction to the growth 
of this country, would ask the liberty of trespassing 
upon your space for the following remarks. 

First, to sweep away the debris. In taking the 
conduct of those brokers now in difficulty as typical 
of all such transactions on all exchanges, Mr. Iliffe 
is hopelessly wrong. The exchange upon which they 
operated had two justifications. (a) It offered a 
channel through which money might be raised for the 
exploration of mining properties. It is true that 
anywhere from 20 to 80%of the money so raised got 
side-tracked, but that is quite as much the fault of a 
stupid public as of the brokers. (b) It provided a 
gambling-hell for the small men who couldn’t afford 
to play in expensive stocks and who did want a gamble 
of some kind. The unfortunate part of this whole 
business was that success went to the brokers’ heads 
and they laid out a most extensive chain of offices 
which could only be maintained by colossal earnings. 
In order to make these earnings (and to remunerate 
themselves in keeping with the enlarged scale of their 
operations) they gradually changed from keeping gam- 
ing-houses for their clients’ use and convenience to 
playing against their clients, and loaded the dice more 
and more heavily in their own favour as time went on. 
If their business which could have been good for many 
years is now of doubtful value they can say with Moll 
Flanders—‘Thus the government of our virtue was 
broken and I exchanged the place of friend for the un- 
musical, harsh-sounding title of whore’, and charge 
the loss to their own intemperate demands upon their 
clients’ patience (and pockets). 

The above is a sufficient description (necessarily 
unfair in certain respects because of its compression) 
of those who were operating on the fringe of econom- 


—— 


ic respectability. What of those whom current op- 
inion ranks more highly? 

Mr. Iliffe assumes that the stock-broker has a 
great deal to do with the raising of money for pro- 
ductive uses. In fact, that is an exceedingly unim- 
portant part in the sum total of the activity of ex- 
changes. The stock exchange is of necessity limited 
to the dealing in the stocks of companies which have 
arrived. Both bonds and stocks of the less well es- 
tablished are marketable only by negotiations with the 
house of original issue (which usually maintains a 
market in its own issues) or by a process of haggling 
between trading houses. In all this, which in its ag- 
gregate volume is probably much the most important 
part of the total of financial transactions in this 
country, the mechanism of the exchange is utterly un- 
necessary. 

And what of the brokers’ clients? The idea that 
thev are sober investors laying out their funds with a 
viéw to securing a permanent income for the future 
is so erroneous as to be ludicrous. The support of the 
brokerage house is the marginal trader looking for a 
quick turn. The latter specimen is usually young, 
with a little money which is spread so thinly that minor 
moves in either direction will either wipe him out or 
double his capital. Grading down from him are the 
people who want the thrill of possible loss or gain, 
but who want also to keep it within bounds. Not 
over 10% are solid investors who buy to hold and 
who do not make excessive use of credit. The net 
result is that the broker finds himself, with the best 
will in the world, deriving the major part of his in- 
come from the running of a gaming-house. This is 
not to be construed as an attack upon the broker. If 
he didn’t, somebody else would; gaming in stocks is, 
after all, more desirable from a social point of view 
than betting on the horses or playing poker for high 
stakes. So long as our people are pouring their whole 
energies into the material development of the country, 
gambling in stocks is, on balance, the most desirable 
form of relief from the tensions built up in the daily 
life of men devoid of serious interests which are not 
measurable in terms of money. In the Latin countries 
sex is the consuming interest of those who have not 
found harmony in their daily lives and as a result, 
the brothel is under state control and inspection. In 
‘our country sex license is really not a problem, but the 
acquisitive vices are; they cannot be extinguished. 
The broker provides a channel through which these 
essentially evil emotions may work themselves off 
without excessive damage to society. It is true that 
his position gives him a tremendous advantage. That 
is why some sort of regulation (either by the exchange 
as a corporate body or by the government) is a nec- 
essitv. But some form of organized gambling is as 
necessary to our civilization as are brothels to others, 
and the stock exchange is by all odds the most des- 
irable. 

It is the most desirable for two main reasons. 
First, it is providing a priceless education in the econ- 
omic principles on which our society is based, because 
all who dabble in the market are forced, as the price 
of survival, to learn something about the relationships 
of credit to cyclical changes and about the prospects ol 
industries. Second, in the process of education it pro- 
vides a channel through which the ordinary gambler 
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can, in the educative process, turn over large sums of 
money in relatively painless fashion to great entre- 
preneurs who need large funds to carry out their plans 
for big developments. It is one of the natural corol- 
laries of the scale upon which this country is built 
and also of the degree to which it is broken up into 
diverse geographic areas that those who wish to carry 
out schemes for capital expenditures of the greatest 
social importance must have great means at their 
disposal. It is much more difficult than in other coun- 
tries to begin in a small way and finance a large part 
of the growth out of profits. Perhaps the best illus- 
tration at the present time is the development at Beau- 
harnois, where $80,000,000. of capital would appear 
to be the minimum initial expenditure. Anything 
less would be uneconomic. Without detailed know- 
ledge of what actually was the case, I submit the 
guess that an outlay of $750,000. was necessary for 
preliminary investigations before a yard of earth was 
moved. Operations of that kind are only possible 
where there are men of wealth to take the initiative 


and risk largely in the hope of proportionate gains. ° 


Funds of that kind may come by slow growth and in- 
heritance, but the conjunction of inherited wealth 
and the single-minded devotion of a really able mind 
to wealth-accumulation is too infrequent to be relied 
on. 

There remain two main avenues by which wealth 
may be put into the hands of those best able to make 
effective use of it. The rising man may build up a 
company, list its stock and then proceed to keep an 
active market in it. If he is capable he can make a 
great deal in profits and salary out of the company, a 
great deal more by working the stock up and down 
against those who would like to speculate in it, and 
withal, while keeping the lion’s share for himself, 
still deal not too ungenerously with the permanent in- 
vestors in the company. With the capital amassed in 
this way he can then, while still a comparatively young 
man, go on to other things. It would of course be 
ungenerous to name living men of our own country 
who, to all appearances, are building their fortunes 
in this fashion; but it can be suggested that E. H. 
Harriman, who was certainly the most constructive 
operator in American railroads, had a beginning much 
on this model; and, once having got his start, he 
came in his later operations much nearer to the con- 
ventional moral pattern. The other approach to quick 
wealth is through the field of investment banking. 
The investment banker stands in a quasi-fiduciary 
position to the savers of capital. He sells income- 
bearing securities for money and his whole endeavor 
is to build up a following of people who will rely upon 
his judgment and follow him more or less blindly. 
Once that is achieved he is ready for the next step 
which is the buying of whole businesses in order tc 
dress them up in new securities to be sold to his client- 
ele. It is very often possible, particularly in a period 
of increasing prosperity, so to arrange that structure 
that the public will pay in in cash more than the bus- 
iness cost and still leave the banker with more than 
half of the common stock and therefore of the resi- 
dual profits. What is now the most often quoted ex- 


ample is the Dodge Brothers Motor business which 
was bought for $146,000,000., sold to the public for 
$160,000,000. cash, the banking house retaining all 


the voting shares. Recapitalizations of an equal bril- 
It is not 


liance have been carried through in Canada. 


to be inferred from this that the banker is working 
against the interest of his client. He merely relies 
on the skill of the corperation lawyers whom he em- 
ploys to write the new charter, and, indeed, his whole 
power lies in keeping his clientele prosperous and there- 
fore, contented ; particularly so in the early years when 
his major plans are coming to fruition. If he should 
be so unfortunate as to get his clients ‘plugged’ with 
securities which have gone down in price he has auto- 
matically destroyed the base from which he operates. 
The whole plan of campaign is to create fixed-inter- 
est securities which will appeal to the ordinary in- 
vestor’s wish for safety. It is quite possible that the 
total fixed interest to be borne by the new company 
is greater than the combined interest and common 
shares dividends of the old company which it displac- 
es. But the legally preferred position is normally 
quite satisfactory to the investor who rarely has the 
energy to find out for himself what is the economic 
position. If the company can increase its earnings as 
time goes on the senior securities in the hands of the 
public grow more secure and the common stock kept 
by the banker grows the more rapidly in value because 
of the heavy prior charges. It is true, of course, that 
at the present time the public is demanding a ‘sweet- 
ener’ of common stock along with its fixed interest- 
bearing securities, but up to the present time the sweet- 
ening has been, as it were, mostly saccharine; a grand 
flavour but no body. 

Is there anything in this about which to grow ex- 
cited? Not a thing. Any reforming effort will be 
wholly misplaced and do more harm than good. If 
this country is to be a true economic entity it must 
have concentrated wealth. The rapidity with which 
our natural resources went into American control in 
the post-war period should be a permanent warning 
against anything except a most careful fostering of 
our growing wealthy class. Secondly, only great res- 
ources can give stability and power to an investment 
banking house, and the public can lose far more at 
the hands of small and unstable houses than in deal- 
ing with a few made stable by wealth even if the lat- 
ter are, to say the least, a shade grasping. Whether 
we like it or not, they have got to be made rich before 
they are likely to turn scrupulous, and eyen if they do 
treat themselves with great liberality it is, from the 
public point of view, far more wore. that capi- 
tal be used effectively than that it d remain the 
property of the man who originally saved it. 

Finally, this is a world of power. It is not design- 
ed to win approval ‘on moral grounds and to an un- 
prejudiced spectator’ as Mr. Iliffe so charmingly 
puts it. It has no justification save expediency, but 
it is worthy of note that that part of the 19th century 
in which economic relations were thought to be cap- 
able of abstract moral justification was also the per- 
iod in which the machinery was able to operate smooth- 
ly. Because of a more rapid increase in wealth than 
in population which resulted therefrom, it was also the 
period in which the condition of the labouring classes 
was most rapidly improved. 

Before we become too enthusiastic about inject- 
ing moral considerations into economic affairs let us 
consider closely whether England’s present economic 
debility is not the result of an attempt to do that very 
thing. 

MACHIAVELLI Jr. 
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FE} CANADASy 


ROBABLY few persons in Canada by this time 
could pass the simplest examination on the res- 
ults of the London Naval Conference, and in 

the excitement of the approaching elections we shall 
not hear much more about the subject at Ottawa. It 
has no vote-catching potentialities. There is nothing 
about it in the Dunning budget. Yet the London 
negotiations both in their success and in their failure 
have affected the international situation in a way that 
has a direct bearing upon Canada. The achievement 
of the Three Power Agreement on naval tonnage evi- 
dently strengthens the good feeling between Great 
Britain and the United States; and this is a matter 
in which we Canadians are sc vitally interested that 
its importance does not need to be emphasized. The 
failure to include France and Italy in the agreement 
brings to light a growing divergence between Brit- 
ish and French policy in which we also have a con- 
siderable interest. 





* * 2K 


VER since 1919, when their representatives first 
clashed at Paris about the kind of League of 
Nations that was to be brought into existence, 

Britain and France have steadily disagreed as to 
the proper methods of furthering world peace. France 
throughout has insisted on twe points—(1) peace 
must be maintained on the inviolable basis of the 1919 
settlement, i.e. of French supremacy in Europe; (2) 
the only way in which such peace can be maintained 
is by definite military agreements which will make the 
combined forces guaranteeing the settlement tco pow- 
erful for any ‘aggressor’ state to challenge. If France 
gets from other powers such definite guarantees of 
help in case of attack she is willing to reduce her arm- 
aments, i.e. she will substitute the armaments of her 
friends for some of her own. The friend who counts 
most in these calculations is, of course, Great Britain 
with her navy. The French conception of the League 
was that it was to be just such an alliance. It was to 
have a general staff with armed forces at its disposal. 
It was to be, in fact, a sort of bigger and better post- 
war Anglo-French Entente; and in recent years it has 
been evident that the Quai d’Orsay had cast Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain for the part played so satisfactorily 
by Sir Edward Grey before 1914. But the Wilson 
League fell far short of these ideas, although Articles 
X and XVI of the Covenant do give promises of arm- 
ed help to members who are wantonly attacked by 
other states. Ever since 1919 France has been try- 
ing to enlarge the scope of these ‘sanctions’ articles 
and to make them absolutely automatic in operation. 

The British, on the other hand, have always tend- 

ed to minimize the importance of the ‘sanctions’ side 
of the League organization. In their view the League 
is primarily an expedient which makes it easier 
for the nations of the world to get together and thresh 
out their differences by discussion. If the habit of 
open international discussion can be established, the 
suspicions and misunderstandings that make for war 





will be gradually dissipated; and the growth of a 
neighbourly atmosphere will be the best and most per- 
manent method of securing world peace. So Brit- 
ain has steadily resisted French attempts to extend 
the commitments to which she is pledged in the Coy- 
enant. She has turned down the Draft treaty of 1923, 
the Protocol of 1924, and the proposed Mediterran- 
ean Locarno of 1930. She did agree in 1925 to guar- 
antee the. Franco-German boundary, but evidently 
whatever enthusiasm there was for Locarno five years 
ago has pretty completely disappeared by now. Prob- 
ably no British government to-day could be persuaded 
to accept even the commitments of Articles X and 
XVI if they had it to do over again. General Smuts, 
indeed, has recently declared that opinion against these 
Articles has grown to such an extent that they must 
disappear as effective parts of the Covenant. 
* * * 


these intricate negotiations and manoeuvres 

of the last ten years? Evidently the Can- 
adian people have paid very little attention to them, 
and we have given little thought to the implications of 
our League membership. Cynical European observ- 
ers are apt to tell you in private that the chief activity 
of Canadian delegations to the Assembly appears to 
be the delivery of noble speeches about our three 
thousand miles of undefended frontier. Yet we did 
distinguish ourselves in the early years of the League 
by one particular line of policy which is interesting 
tto recall just now in connection with this cleavage be- 
tween British and French ideas. That was our attempt 
to get rid of Article X. 

By Article X the members of the League agree to 
respect and preserve against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the League. When the Covenant 
was being drafted at Paris in 1919 the Canadian dele- 
gation fought hard against this Article. Their atti- 
tude to it was strikingly similar to that which was 
later to be taken by the American Senate and people. 
The Americans, because they refused to guarantee 
the boundaries of Europe, staved out of the League. 
We went more or less blithely in. But once in, we 
immediately began an attack on Article X. In 1920 
at the first Assembly we proposed to delete it from 
the League constitution, and we repeated the proposal 
in 1921. In 1922, sensing that simple abolition would 
never win enough support, our delegation proposed 
to amend the Article. The effect of our amendment 
would have been to water down the obligations of 
Article X almost to nothing. But this proposal did 
not meet with favour either. So in 1923 we propos- 
ed an interpretative resolution to explain exactly the 
extent of the obligations undertaken in Article X, the 
wording of the interpretation being practically the 
same as that of the amendment of the year before. 
This time our delegation forced the matter to a vote. 
France and her satellite continental states, of course, 
did not welcome anything which would weaken the 
guarantees of the Covenant. But when the vote came 
to be taken France supported us for the sake of keep- 
ing on good terms with the British countries. Her 
satellite states stayed away and avoided a vote al- 
together. In the end all the members of the I eague 
either voted for the Canadian resolution or absented 
themselves—except Persia, who voted against it. De- 
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cisions on matters of this kind in the Assembly have 
to be unanimous to be binding, and so our delegates 
had to be content with what the politicians describe as 
a moral victory. Persia presented very logical argu- 
ments why she couldn’t support the Canadian resolu- 
tion. But one would like to have overheard the con- 
versations between the Persian and the French dele- 
gates during the few days before the voting. 


* * * 


S EVERAL interesting points emerge from this brief 
review of our attitude to Article X. In the first 
place, this policy which we pursued at Paris and Gen- 
eva from 1919 to 1923 was the policy of both Con- 
servative and Liberal governments; there was no par- 
ty politics in it. It must be assumed to represent the 
considered opinions of all our responsible leaders. In 
the second place, our attitude inside the League to- 
wards the obligations which it imposes has been re- 
markably like the attitude of the United States out- 
side the League. We have really been no more anx- 
ious than they to get ourselves entangled in European 
politics. We undertook the commitments of Articles 
X and XVI in 1919, not because we were imbued with 
some lofty Wilsonian conception of our duty towards 
our brothers to which President Wilson’s own people 
could not rise, but simply because membership in the 
League was a symbol to us of our national coming of 
age. It was not internationalism but nationalism that 
took us into the League, just as it was nationalism 
which kept the Americans out. 

Above all, our policy on Article X shows how es- 
sentially our outlook on the League and on world 
peace coincides with that of Great Britain. We, like 
the British, are averse to making the League an instru- 


mentality for the exercise of military force. We, 
like them, are willing to support every expedient which 
will increase the opportunities for international dis- 
cussion and for the peaceful settlement of internation- 


al disputes. But if all this peaceful machinery should 
break down, as the French are always afraid it will, 
we refuse to commit ourselves beforehand to any 
automatic armed action. We note that the sanctions 
of the Covenant have never yet been called into opera- 
tion, and each year we are more inclined to doubt 
whether they ever will be. We do not believe that 
any test can be devised by which, on the breakdown of 
peaceful machinery, the guilty state can be at once 
identified. 

And all this means that Canada and Britain and 
the United States are steadily drifting closer together 
in their outlook on world affairs. If there ever was 
much point in the holier-than-thou attitude which we 
adopted towards our American neighbours because 
of their policy of isolation after 1920, their increas- 
ing willingness to take part in international discussion 
has destroyed it. We, on our part, are coming to see 
that their obstinate refusal to undertake European 
commitments, and their unwillingness even on Pacific 
affairs to promise anything more than to consult their 
fellow signatories of the Washington agreements, fit 
in pretty well with our own inclinations. We discov- 
er that their determination not to tie their hands as 
to future action is exactly what was in our own minds 
all the time. It is curious that it should have been 
the Americans who had to teach the British peoples 
that hard and fast constitutions, elaborate safeguards, 
intricate checks and balances, are not in accordance 
with British temperament. 

F. H. U. 


WHY WE HAVE NO GREAT CANADIAN SCHOLARS 
BY H. STEINHAUER 


R. A. F. B. CLARK’S article on Literary 
Scholarship in Canadian Universities, which 
appeared in the April number of Tue Can- 

ADIAN Forum, raised a question which needed to be 
raised, and said many things which badly needed to 
be said. Indeed, the problem which Mr. Clark attack- 
ed is so vital for the future study of modern literature 
in Canadian universities, that it well deserves the space 
of another article. ; 

Mr. Clark seems to assume that, given sufficient 
leisure to carry out original research and a fair amount 
of energy to work up the results, a Canadian profes- 
sor may be reasonably expected to produce a book on 
what the Germans call Kulturgeschichte. He won- 
ders why there is no one here to start the great struc- 
ture of interpretative criticism which has been made 
possible by the literary spade-work of the Ph.D’s of 
the last century. The answer to his question is simple, 
devastatingly simple. An eternity of time coupled 
with the energy of an insurance agent will not pro- 
duce a work of creative criticism, unless there is an 
Imaginative intellect, with original ideas, a keen 
aesthetic sensibility, a wide and deep cultural back- 
ground, and an uncommon analytical faculty, to make 
use of the time and energy. But men of this type 





are just what our Canadian universities lack in their 
Modern Language departments ; and why we lack such 
men we shall see later. 

The complaint that there is no creative critical 
work done in Canada is, as Mr. Clark at times (but 
only at times) realizes, not peculiar to Canada. It is, 
as a matter of fact, characteristic of the whole Ameri- 
can continent. The number of important critics or 
writers that the universities of the United States and 
Canada have produced in the 20th century is neglig- 
ible. The names which occur to me at the moment 
are: Calvin Thomas, Joel Spingarn, Ludwig Lewis- 
ohn, John Erskine, and John Livingston Lowes. Cal- 
vin Thomas is dead; Spingarn is now connected with 
a publishing house; Ludwig Lewisohn escaped first 
from the university to the offices of the Nation, and 
then to France; Erskine has also abandoned his aca- 
demic post, and is now devoting his time to fiction and 
music. There remain Professor Lowes, and possibly 
the genial founder of the philosophy of decorum, the 
Harvard variety of Babbittry known as Humanism. 
Personally I would not stake five cents on Mr. Bab- 
bitt ; the humanistic bubble which he and his disciples 
have been blowing up recently has been effectively 
pricked by writers of the Nation, the New Republic, 
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and Scribner’s Magazine. Mr. Babbitt’s writings have 
always seemed to me to be full of dull and heavy 
learning, a mass of facts relieved by over-subtle dis- 
tinctions. And when Mr. Babbitt does attempt to in- 
terpret his facts and to build a critical view on them, 
he is carried away by a monomania like the Rousseau 
complex. 

It cannot be denied, however, that a tremendous 
amount of literary research is being carried on in Am- 
erican and Canadian universities. Periodicals like 
Modern Language Notes, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, The Modern Lana- 
uage Journal, The Germanic Review, etc., etc., are 
crammed full with the results of the feverish research 
which the energetic scholars are turning out month by 
month and quarter by quarter. The nature of this 
investigation is well indicated by a notice in Mr. Men- 
cken’s ‘Americana,’ taken from the American Mercury 
for April, 1929. From the papers which were read 
before the 1928 convention of the Modern Language 
Association of America Mr. Mencken has selected the 
following items: 


20. ‘Epanaphora and Epanorthosis in ‘Leaves of (rass’.’ 
(Heretofore the frequency of epanaphora and 
epanorthosis in the ‘Leaves’ and their relation to 
Whitman’s lyricism have not been noted. Initial 
repetition (epanaphora), involving units of even 
eight words, and extending to a thirty-four line 
sequence, characterizes 3,000 out of 10,500 lines. 
Repetition within lines (epanorthosis) occurs in 
4,397 lines out of 10,500, governing sometimes 50% 

of the words in a passage.) 

21. ‘Portuguese Intervocalic N.’ 

(By taking an array of old and modern Portu- 
guese words and their Latin etyma displaying inter- 
vocalic m in all the permutations cf the vowels, 
first, with the first vowel tonic, second, with the 
second vowel tonic, third, neither tonic but both 
post-tonic, and fourth, with neither tonic but both 
pretonic, it has been possible to formulate fairly 
definite rules for the development of nm in this posi- 
tion. Various anomalies present additional inter- 
esting problems.) 

22. ‘The Non-Indicative Function of the -RA Verb-form 
in the Golden Age in Spain.’ 

(A study of 580,000 lines of typical Spanish prose 
and poetry from 1044 to 1928 shows that the -RA 
verb-form kept, with decreasing frequency, an indi- 
cative value until about 1450, when it virtually 
ceased so to function for almost four centuries, the 
subjunctive usage proving over one thousand times 
commoner in the 200,000 lines from 1585 to 1685.) 


That is an example of the kind of literary work 
that is being done in the United States and Canada 
by the more energetic of our academic brethren. Mr. 
Clark in his article bewailed the fact that our unpro- 
ductive scholar is spending his time in calsomining the 
bathroom, building a garage for his motor-car, and 
shovelling the snow from in front of his house. But 
is there so much to choose between scanning Walt 
Whitman’s poetry for specimens of epanaphora and 
epanorthosis and calsomining the bathroom? Indeed 
there can be little doubt that building a garage or 
shovelling snow are of greater significance to the indi- 
vidual, to society, and to the history of Occidental cult- 
ure in general than the revelation of the mysteries of 
the non-indicative function of the -RA verb-form in 
the Golden Age of Spain. 

After all, the number of books of the quality of 
Professor Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu that have been 
published on this continent may be counted on one’s 


correlate literature to the rest of life. 


fingers. Even admitting Mr. Babbitt to the glory 
which I do not think he deserves, what sort of figure 
do these few lone stars cut beside the thousands of 
research scholars, both in the United States and in 
Canada, who are investigating epanaphora and -RA 
verbs in the Golden Age of Spain? We Canadians 
can do our share in this latter type of research. I be- 
lieve that a Canadian scholar once definitely settled 
whether the last two acts of Moliére’s Tartuffe were 
written in 1664 or 1665; and some other enterprising 
scholar has written a treatise on the animal story in 
Charles G. D. Roberts’ novels. And to think that 
there are still so many uncalsomined bathrooms in 
Canada! 

The great misfortune of our instruction in Moderns 
is that the undergraduate, and more especially the 
graduate, work is organized with a view to prepare 
men for ferreting out these pedantic minutiae in the 
reaim of knowledge. Judging by his article, I take 
Mr. Clarke to be a man who believes that an under- 
graduate should come to a university to get a few 
ideas, to learn the criteria for judging a piece of lit- 
erature, to acquire a taste for reading poetry and to 
Instead of 
that the undergraduate finds that the chief stress is 
laid on the linguistic side of the foreign language 
rather than on the study of literature and general 
culture (what would correspond to the German ‘Kul- 
tur’ and the French ‘civilisation’). He is given in- 
tensive work in composition, phonetics, and the ac- 
quisition of second-hand information through the 
medium of histories of literature. 

Here, for instance, is an extract from a letter 
which I received only last week from a teacher in one 
of the greatest universities on the continent :— 

Any one starting out as a teacher of a foreign language 
in college, especially if he is sincere and enthusiastic, is 
likely to confuse in some degree the objectives of his work. 
Having learned to love the literature from which he is tak- 
ing specimens as media of instruction, he is apt to be led 
astray by his own enthusiasm and strive to teach literature 


instead of language. I have committed this error myself, 
and have observed it freely among my colleagues. 


The above paragraph, of course, refers to myself, and 
the last sentence in it is only a sop to Cerberus, a kind- 
ly word intended to soften the enormity of my offense, 
by admitting that it is more or less widespread. But 
as a matter of fact, my misconduct (to which I cer- 
tainly plead guilty) is far more rare than my corres- 
pondent would have me believe. 

When a student has been duly pronounced to be a 
legitimate bachelor or even master of the arts and 
wishes to pluck Minerva’s noblest fruit—the Ph.D— 
he must undergo a severe training in the branch of 
learning he is pursuing. The average intelligent man 
who knows little about our institutions of higher learn- 
ing probably supposes that when a man is given the 
right to call himself a doctor of philosophy, the pow- 
ers that be can guarantee that for a number of years 
following his graduation he has steeped himself in 
some subject which he has thoroughly mastered, both 
in itself and in relation to the cognate fields of learn- 
ing with which it is connected. But that is as far 
from the truth as the North Pole is from the South. 
What the Ph.D does guarantee is that the candidate 
has spent three or more years in studying Old-English, 
or Old-French, or Old-German philology ; that he has 
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memorized or at any rate thoroughly digested all the 
minute facts contained in a bulky history of literature ; 
and that in the remaining time at his disposal he has 
put together a dissertation dealing with some minute 
microscopic problem, which requires no effort of 
thought and no ability to do creative writing. The 
result is that we get Ph.D theses like the following :— 
(1) The Accusative and Infinitive in English 
Literature. 
(2) The religious poetry of Alexander Mack 
Jr. [Alexander Mack Jr., was a Penn- 
sylvania parson who wrote religious poet- 
ry in Pennsylvania Dutch.] 
(3) Recent English Translations of Goethe’s 
Faust. 

Is it any wonder that, after spending three years 
on such miserable pedantic pettifogging, a man is unfit 
for anything but counting Walt Whitman’s epana- 
phora or calsomining the bathroom? 

If I am interested in the Symbolistic movement in 
French Literature, or in the expressionistic movement 
in German Literature, or in the modern English novel 
or short-story—subjects on which one could easily 
spend from three to six years of profitable study—I 
am forced to grind away at Old French and Vulgar 
Latin, or at Gothic and Old High German, or at Ang- 
lo-Saxon philology, and to use my spare time for 
working at the subject which alone has any cultural 
value. The university professors who prescribe these 
courses admit quite frankly in private that the litera- 
ture of this hoary antiquity is of no intrinsic value, 
if it may be called literature at all. They may even be 
willing to admit that a candidate for the Ph.D might 
far better spend his time in learning to relate a liter- 
ary period to the historical, political, economic, philoso- 
phical, and artistic movements which were contemp- 
orary with it, and thus receive an excellent training 
for doing just the kind of work which Mr. Clark 
thinks should be done. Only they never think of 
translating their theory into action, and of actually 
abolishing all the sterile philological slavery. Robert 
Graves, in Good-Bye to All That, remarks that his 
Oxfort lecturer in Anglo-Saxon ‘Was candid about his 
subject. He said that it was of purely linguistic in- 
terest, that there was hardly a line of Anglo-Saxon ex- 
tant of the slightest literary merit.’ Then why in the 
name of all that is good and beautiful did he not pro- 
test to his superiors and strive to have it abolished 
and replaced by a course which has some cultural 
value? 

Nietzsche, who in his day fought against the very 
ogre that Mr. Clark has challenged in the Canada of 
our own day, put his finger on the root of the whole 
trouble. The Germans, he claimed, have no culture, 
only a knowledge about culture. The German pro- 
fessor of legendary fame, the meticulous but dry col- 
lector-of-facts, displeased the young Basel philos- 
opher. Such painful recording of minute details, he 
claimed, had nothing to do with real culture. For 
culture is the harmonious development of an individ- 
ual or a nation; the ability to assimilate one’s envir- 
onment and to achieve a unity of style in living. Cult- 
ure is an enemy of specialization; it refuses to segre- 
gate literature from history, philosophy, economics, 
and aesthetics, but unites them all. The cultured man, 
in this sense of the word, is (potentially at least) 


the kind of scholar Mr. Clark is looking for. 

Another quarrel of Nietzsche’s was with the nine- 
teenth-century scholar’s boast of being as objective 
in the field of literature and aesthetics as the natural 
scientist is in his branch of knowledge. This rigid 
exclusion of the subjective element in research he de- 
nounced passionately as a sign of decadence, as an ad- 
mission of critical impotence, as the emasculation of 
the critical faculty. Far from admitting that the much 
vaunted ‘objective’ scholar was a superior person, he 
ruthlessly exposed him as an intellectual eunuch, who 
is afraid to appreciate or criticize adversely, and there- 
fore hides behind the skirts of scientific objectivity. 
And in support of his view he quoted Goethe’s remark: 
‘I hate everything which merely instructs me without 
increasing or at least directly animating my activity.’ 

The Germans have learned the lesson which Nietz- 

sche taught them. Their best men (and there are 
many of them) no longer write pedantic dissertations 
which are the products of perspiration rather than of 
inspiration. And they are no longer afraid to corre- 
late the various branches of life and to pass critical 
judgment on a book, a period, or even a civilization. 
But on this continent we are unfortunately still in the 
old rut. Here is an incident that Robert Graves re- 
ports in his autobiography: 
At the end of my first term’s work I attended the usual 
college board to give an account of myself. The spokes- 
man coughed and said a little stiffly: ‘I understand, Mr. 
Graves, that the essays that you write for your English 
tutor are, shall I say, a trifle temperamental. It appears, 
indeed, that you prefer some authors to others.’ 

That, I think, is not typical of English scholarship ; 
but it is typical of American and Canadian academic 
learning. The same sort of thing happened to me, 
and it happened to acquaintances of mine. That is 
why we get so much petty and insignificant research. 
For a person who goes through English literature with 
an eye on the accusative and infinitive construction, 
and with a determination not to make use of his criti- 
cal faculty, but to record ‘objective facts’, is either 
the type of being who has no aptitude whatever for 
the aesthetic appreciation of literature, or else a man 
who has set his teeth to do an obnoxious task for the 
sake of the glorious reward which it will bring, name- 
ly, the Ph.D., and academic advancement. 

The remedy for all these evils, it seems to me, is 
patent. As long as our potential professors (that is, 
our graduate students) are put on the rack of philol- 
ogy and are forced to cram facts from histories of 
literature ; as long as they are discouraged from getting 
a broad conception of a literary subject and from re- 
lating it to the allied fields of knowledge; so long will 
it be impossible to expect any creative work to issue 
from our universities, but we shall continue to be fed 
the sort of drivel that clutters up the pages of the 
professional modern language journals. But when 
our students have been trained to view literature phil- 
osophically (in the widest sense of the term); when 
our universities have become centers of culture instead 
of information bureaus; when the charlatans who are 
filling modern language chairs (when they should be 
selling insurance or balancing a ledger) have been 
weeded out; then, I think, our Canadian and American 
professors will find ample time to write the kind of 
books Mr. Clark desires, and to build garages, cal- 
somine bathrooms, and shovel snow as well. 
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FISHING IN ONTARIO 
BY SELWYN P. GRIFFIN 


WANT it distinctly understood at the outset that 

this is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing— 

well, very little—but the truth. It is not a fish- 
story, but a story about seekers after fish. 

The whole thing occurred upon Tuesday, June 
18th, in the year of Grace 1929. ‘Let us go fishing 
tomorrow,’ John had blithely yodelled over the ‘phone 
the evening before, and, in the fine sunny morning air 
of what promised to be an inferno of a day, he and 
Francis picked me up at my door, the noble brow 
all dripping, and deposited me in the rear seat, where 
my weight would tell when we came to bumps on 
township roads. By the time the gloriously hot breeze 
which circled through the car had somewhat dried me 
out, it occurred to me to ask about our destination. 

‘Frenchman’s Bay, old sport, Frenchman’s Bay,’ 
sang out Francis, his voice rich with that infectious 
optimism which is the hall-mark of the genuine fisher- 
man from the burns of bonnie Scotland to the rills 
of the Gobi Desert. ‘That’s where we get pike, and 
pike are all right at this season of the year.’ 

‘Who am I to question the initiate,’ thought I, and 
changed the subject to the weather, upon which dis- 
agreement was impossible. 

At the restful little town of Markham we called 
for Arthur Essex, who is recuperating there after an 
exhausting year spent rubbing Bluenoses in Greek. 
Upon his host’s spacious verandah the council as- 
sembled. Frenchman’s Bay? Pike? Yes, but would 
not bass or trout or ’longe be more interesting? 

‘There is fishing in Lake Scugog,’ said Arthur 
Essex’s host. 

‘Why not go to Balsam Lake?’ suggested Arthur 
Essex’s hostess. 

‘There’s a lake a thousand feet deep, some miles 
to the north,’ added the host. ‘They sav that fish have 
been caught in that.’ 

‘Did you ever catch any there?’ 
hostess. 

‘No,’ replied the truthful host, ‘No, I never did!’ 

‘Go to Lake Simcoe, and be done with it,’ said 
Arthur Essex’s wife. 

‘There must be trout-streams in this part of the 
country,’ suggested Francis. 

‘All rented to Clubs and wealthy Toronto people,’ 
said the host. 

‘No they aint,’ interjected the hired man, who had 
been clipping the edges of the flower-beds, but who 
was now reclining on the steps of the verandah, mop- 
ping his brow. I had been watching him with ad- 
miration, for he clipped for five minutes and rested 
for ten, and that automatically, without the aid of a 
watch. Now, with the warm-hearted interest of the 
old retainer, he could not bear that the host should 
misdirect the strangers. ‘No they ain’t. That there 
crick of Tim Hargraves ain’t rented. That’s five 
mile from here, two concessions over and three roads 
up, and yuh can’t miss the house. It’s white brick 
an’ there’s somethin’ funny about the gate. That 
there crick’s full of trout. I mind when I’ve took 
seventy-five trout outa that there crick in one day, 
an’ big ones too; none o’ yer little minnies.’ 


queried the 


‘When was the last time you fished there?’ inquired 
the host. 

‘Oh, that’d be a little time back. It musta been 
before the War. Yeh, that’d be twenty-four years 
ago this month.’ 

‘I think we'll go to Lake Scugog,’ said John. 

‘We might try it, anyway,’ said Francis, ‘and, if 
we don’t like it there, we might go on somewhere 
else.’ 

‘Well, your best plan is to go to Port Perry. It’s 
the nearest place on Lake Scugog,’ said the host, and 
he proceeded to give us road directions. 

En route, whenever we inquired of the natives the 
way and the distance, the distance seemed always to 
remain the same. 

‘At least, we are holding our own,’ remarked Arth- 
ur Essex. 

We happened eventually into Port Perry, and 
buzzed expectantly down the main street. In front of 
the Post Office, we stopped within sight of blue water. 
Close by, along the ledge of a store window, sat a 
row of local dignitaries, whose business seemed not 
at all pressing. Of them we inquired concerning con- 
ditions. They stared. 

‘Whater yuh goin‘ to fish fer?’ asked one at length. 

‘There are bass?’ I answered. 

‘Yeh, I guess there’s some bass,’ returned another 
of the dignitaries. ‘But the season don’t open this 
year till July 1st.’ 

Our faces went white. 

‘What about ’longe?’ I stammered. 

‘Season don’t open neither till July Ist.’ 

‘Are there any other fish?’ 

‘Yeh, sure. There’s catfish, but yuh can’t catch 
them in the daytime. 

An old man standing by, all crippled with rheuma- 
tism, and leaning on a stick, interposed. 

‘Say,’ he wheezed,’ would youse boys like to fish 
fer trout?’ 

We insinuated that that was our desire. 

‘Well,’ he went on, ‘my nephew’s got the finest 
trout-crick in this here country, an’ if yuh want to fish 
in it, yuh can.’ 

‘Where is this trout-stream?’ asked John. 

‘A coupla mile’ tother side Blackstock.’ 

‘And where’s that?’ 

‘A matter o’ eight mile or so over there,’ said he, 
pointing southeast. ‘Say, have yuh got a dropa whis- 
key in ver car? If yuh have, I’ll come with yuh.’ 

We regretted. 

‘Well, I ain’t feelin’ any too good today, an’ I guess 
I can’t go along ; but you just say William Galloway 
sent yuh, an’ Herb, that’s my nephew Herbert Gal- 
loway, he’ll let yuh fish in that there stream. Yer 
sure y’ain’t got no whiskey?’ 

We regretted. 

“Yuh see, I’m all knotted up with this here rheuma- 
tiz, an’ I goes to the doctor, an’ I says, “Doc, gimme 
somethin’ to ease up on this here pain.” And the 
Doc says, “William, there ain’t nothin’ I kin give yuh 
that’l make any difference,” And then I thinks of 
whiskey. “Doc,” I says, “would a little whiskey do 
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me any good ?” “No,” says he, “I can’t say as it would.” 
“Would it do me any harm?” says I. “No,” says he. 
“no, it wouldn't do yuh no harm, if yuh take it in 
moderation.” “How much?” says I. “Well,” says 
he, “take two spoonfuls in the afternoon, and two 
spoonfuls i in the evenin.’ That won’t do yuh no harm, 
an’ it might do yuh some good.” So I goes down to 
Oshawa, and buys a coupla bottles o’ whiskey. Say, 
d‘yuh know, that was all right.’ 

‘Did you find that it did you good?’ inquired John, 
sympathy just dripping from his voice. 

‘Yeh, it did me good all right.’ 

So, you would recommend it for general use, Mr. 
Galloway?’ asked John. 

‘Sure, I kin recommend it, if yuh don’t take too 
much. It ain’t so good then.’ 

‘Are you sure? How do you know?’ asked John. 

‘Well, I took too much onct, and that weren’t so 

ood.’ 
. ‘But most of the time you just keep working away 
on those two spoonfuls?” 

‘Yeh, an’ I took the last two spoonfuls last night. 
I ain’t feelin’ so good this mornin’. If yuh’d brought 
a drop in yer car, I’d a come along, but youse boys 
just tell Herb I sent yuh, an’ he’ll let yuh fish the 
crick all right. Go on down this street ‘and turn to 
yer right at McKee’s store on the corner, an’ keep 
on goin’ till yuh git to Blackstock. Then go on down 
till yuh come to a road, and go east a ways, an’ yuh’ll 
see his house. It’s white. If yuh ask anyone, they'll 
know Herb.’ 

We thanked the old man and pushed off. Black- 
stock seemed farther than he had suggested, but we 
found it—five houses, a bank, a general store, a church, 
and a war memorial. 

On the steps of the general store were sitting sev- 
eral of the inhabitants. I inquired for Herb Gallo- 
way’s farm. One man eyed me queerly. 

‘Do you know Herb?” he asked. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I haven’t that privilege.’ 

‘Well,’ said the man, ‘I’m his uncle.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I replied, ‘I met another uncle of his in 
Port Perry just now.’ 

‘That’d be Bill.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘that was Bill, and he told us that 
Herb would allow us to fish in his trout-stream, if we 
came over here.’ 

‘Bill don’t know nothin’ about it.’ 

‘Is there a trout-stream?’ I asked. 

‘Sure, there’s a trout-stream.’ 

‘Are there any trout in it’ 

‘Sure, there’s trout in it.’ 

‘Well, would Herb allow us to fish in it?’ 

‘No, he wouldn’t.’ 

‘Are you sure?” 

‘No, I ain’t sure. Yuh kin ask him, if yuh like.’ 

‘T suppose that’s all we can do. But you think he 
would not allow us to fish?’ 

‘Sure he wouldn’t. It’s rented.’ 

‘Oh, it’s rented!’ 

‘Leastways, it was last year, and I think it is this 
year.’ 

‘So that’s that.’ and I turned to the others. 

‘Say!’ said my man, ‘have you got a case a beer in 
yer car?’ 

We regretted. 


‘That’s where yuh made yer mistake,’ he said. 
‘Herb woulda let yuh do anything fer a case a beer.’ 

‘That’s too bad,’ we chorused. ‘We’ll remember 
that next time.’ 

‘I know I woulda let yuh fish as many as yuh want- 
ed, if you’d brought a case a beer; an’ I used to own 
that there stream myself. But, say! There’s other 
cricks around here. There’s one not more’n half a 
mile down that road.’ 

‘Oh!’ said I, ‘who owns that ?’ 

‘Fred Barton. That’s him workin’ with them fel- 
lows on that there house yonder.’ 

We thanked Mr. Galloway and sought Mr. Barton. 

‘Sure,’ said he. ‘there used to be trout in that there 
crick o’ mine. There probably is yet. Yer welcome 
to all yuh kin catch.’ 

We thanked him. 

‘An’ there’s another crick, four miles down that 
there road, at Lotus. There’s a pond there. They’ll 
let yuh fish in that.’ 

We thanked him again, and rolled down the half- 
mile of road, which seemed suspiciously near to a 
mile. At the bottom of the valley we found a little 
bridge under which trickled a tiny thread of black 
water. On either side of the road stretched for fully 
half a mile each way the densest, most tangled swamp 
I have ever seen. 

This was the only stream in sight. 

We ran on up the other hill, past the swamp, 
parked the car in the shade of some roadside trees, 
and lunched, in order that we might have stamina suffi- 
cient for the tackling of that swamp. 

Aiter lunch we stalked that swamp from diff- 
erent angles, but found its defences unbroken. Then 
said Arthur Essex; 

‘There’s a trout-stream in the heart of that swamp. 
There is only one way. Plunge through.’ 

So John plunged and he plunged. 

Francis and I plunged gingerly and circumspectly, 
and after some hundred yards or so, we withdrew 
with alacrity. We shouted to the others, far ahead 
by now, to come out. They heard us, but with that 
indomitable spirit which has made the Empire, has 
opened and cleared this fair land (with the exception 
of that swamp), and which is the core of the character 
of every true and genuine angler, they answered not, 
but ploughed deeper and deeper till the sound of 
crashing boughs and splashes and muffled curses was 
lost to our ears. 

We circumvented the fringes southward to dis- 
cover an end to the thing, if possible, and then there 
came a faint ringing shout from Arthur Essex, far 
through the dense and matted trees. 

‘Have you found the stream?’ we shouted. 

There came an answer which we understood to be, 
‘Yes, we have!’ but which they now swear was ‘No, 
we haven't!’ 

So Francis and I plunged into the gloomy depths 
and fought our way step by step through the most 
theart-breaking tangle of interwoven underbrush, fal- 
len trees, rotten logs, and tropically luxuriant vegeta- 
tion that this extensive country can boast. At almost 
every step we sank through moss and fern and matted 
weeds and dead brush-heaps into the black ooze or 
into deep black pools. Rotten wood gave under us or 
rotten moss-covered bark slid off and precipitated us. 
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Thorns and interwoven, jagged branches tore our 
clothes. The heat was intolerable. And the mos- 
quitoes!' That swamp is the generating plant for all 
the mosquitoes of Ontario. We became so accus- 
tomed to them that, when we unexpectedly passed 
through a few feet of undergrowth without their bit- 
ing, we missed them sorely, just as the troops on the 
Western Front used to be unable to sleep when the 
artillery drum-fire ceased. 

For half an hour we fought our painful way 
through that awful swamp. Our casting-rods were 
caught and tangled at every other moment, but we won 
through. In half an hour we penetrated nearly half 
a mile. At last, our clothes torn, our faces bleeding, 
black mud caking our legs to the knee, our faces, 
hands and legs raw with mosquito-bites, we stood in 
an open space—at least as far as trees were concerned. 
We had found the stream! Such is the spirit of the 
angler! 

And what a stream! There it was amid the 
choking underbrush and rank vegetation-—a succession 
of little brown pools. If there are trout in that stream 
they have low standards of living and an execrable 
taste in home-making. But we did not find out wheth- 
er there are any trout or not. Just as we reached 
our hard-won goal, John discovered that the flies had 
been left in the car, and he had set the can of worms 
down some hundred yards back, to disengage his rod 
and to scratch his mosquito-bites, and had left it there 
by inadvertence. He tried to retrace his steps, but he 
could not remember the way. 

We were all very sweet about it. 

Now the problem faced us of getting out. Valiant 
hearts as we are, we could not bear the thought of 
going back the way we had come. It was about the 
same distance out to the road, if we took a line at 
right angles to the one we had come, and followed the 
stream ; but it might be a better way. 

It was worse. Need I say more? 

Time and again we sank down exhausted in the 
heat on some of the less damp logs, only to rise again 
and dauntlessly front once more the white man’s task. 
At length we climbed through barbed wire (what 
could that wire ever have been needed for?), waded 
through some horrible black water, and flopped down 
upon the edge of the blessed road, done out. There 
was John’s car, looking very small, half a mile away 
up the hill. 

When we had dragged ourselves that half-mile 
beneath the scorching sun, we flung ourselves in the 
grass in the shade beside the car. By degrees our 
strength returned, and we were finally revived by a sip 
from a little flask of ginger ale which Arthur Essex 
had thoughtfully thrust into his hip pocket that morn- 
ing. 

‘Let’s get on to the Lotus stream,’ remarked Fran- 
cis with fatuous resilience. 

‘The devil you say!’ arose in a mighty shout from 
full three throats, or rather from three full throats. 

‘Frenchman’s Bay and pike,’ said I, with calm, ju- 
dicial poise. ‘Give me the clean open expanses of 
good old Lake Ontario. Let me feel the freshening 
breeze upon my heated brow. No more of the fetid 
air of your infernal trout-streams, even if there is 
a pond at Lotus. And, after all, one pike is the size 


of two dozen trout.’ 

My wholesome influence saved the day. 

The long-suffering car was repacked and headed 
west to the Bowmanville road. We shot through that 
accursed Blackstock at a lawbreaking speed. As we 
passsed the house on which Mr. Barton was working 
with his mates, they shouted, ‘How many?’ 

Arthur Essex held up his hand and spread his 
fingers. They probably thought he meant, ‘Five trout.’ 

It was a delightful drive down the sixteen or more 
miles to Bowmanville. The view of the sun-soaked 
landscape, the fresh—comparatively fresh—breeze 
which the car’s motion created, restored us to sanity 
and good-humour. At the metropolis called Hampton 
an aged inhabitant, when he had gathered the import 
of our inquiries, became suspicious, and with a crafty 
look in his eye, he tartly informed us that there were 
no fish in the broad stream which we could see gleam- 
ing through its fringe of shimmering trees. 

We turned west at Bowmanville along the King- 
ston Road, and in Oshawa an old and trusty friend 
supplied us the reviving draught of beer we so sorely 
needed. 

As the car dipped down the hill to Frenchman’s 
Bay, a cool breeze from the Lake smote our faces. 
Our day was not entirely unsuccessful after all. 
While the rest of the country weltered in the 90's, 
here the temperature was about 55. We hardly need- 
ed other inducement to remain. 

Along the rail of the bridge which joins the main- 
land to the wide sandbar, were leaning some dozen 
enthusiasts of the same breed as ourselves. Supplied 
by the keeper of the little shop on the sandbar with 
minnows at five cents apiece, we joined our brethren at 
the rail. The impaling of a live minnow on a large 
pike-hook is a delicate operation. The object is, of 
course, to keep the little fellow alive as long as pos- 
sible, so that, swimming joyously about beneath the 
surface, he may interest the ferocious pike, who will 
collect him hastily and without too close inspection. 
First catching him in the tub, an operation which re- 
quires no mean skill and patience, one seizes him firm- 
ly between thumb and forefinger, head in toward the 
palm of the hand, tail outward, and then selecting a 
spot about two-thirds of the distance along his spine 
in the direction of his tail, one inserts the point of the 
hook and brings it through to the under side. Then, 
pushing through the shank of the hook, one turns it 
around until the point is towards his head. One must 
not bring the point up again through his stomach. 
That would kill him too quickly. One brings it up, if 
possible, through the side until the point is just visible 
on his back. It is surprising how long he will stay 
alive with this scientific treatment—sometimes for 
hours. If the reader be tender-hearted, let me assure 
him that the minnow, being a fish and cold-blooded 
(though little more cold-blooded than the fisherman), 
does not really mind this treatment. In fact, he seems 
to enter into the sporting spirit of the event almost 
if not quite as much as the fisherman, and usually, 
when the line is dropped into the water, he kicks up 
no end of a commotion in his efforts to attract the 
attention of the pike on the fisherman’s behalf. 

In spite of the really loyal co-operation of my 
minnows, I failed to interest a single pike. Arthur 
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Essex, whose rod was quite close to mine, pulled out 
a chap about a foot long. This I believe to have been 
an accident, for I noticed his minnow was not co-op- 
erating nearly as enthusiastically as mine. 

After we had dangled our lines unsuccessfully over 
the rail for two solid hours, we hired from the store- 
man two funny little tubs, each about the size of a 
bird-bath, and rowed out on the lagoon. An hour 
of that was enough. Probably we did not know the 
special spots, or had not sufficient personal attractive- 
ness for that type of fish. We built a little fire of 
driftwood on the beach, and solemnly cooked and ate 
Arthur Essex’s catch, divided in four. 

The main thing to arrange about the return of a 
fishing party is that, like the Cabinet, all shall tell the 
same story. Since there is no plural form for the 
word ‘fish’, that should be easy. We agreed that when 
we were asked if we had caught any fish, we were 
smartly to answer, ‘Yes!’ When asked to produce 
them for inspection, we should simply say that we had 
cooked and eaten all the fish we had caught. If any- 
one were so tactless as to ask how many, we should 
simply ignore the question and change the conversa- 
tion in a bright and casual manner, repeating this per- 
formance as often as necessary until the tactless per- 
son had forgotten her question, or had grown tired of 
asking it. 

I noticed a marked disinclination at Markham to 
believe even this simple and straightforward version, 
and someone was heard to murmur a quotation from 
an aphorism on the subject of the ‘fisherman’, which 
ended in some such words as, ‘he returneth in the even- 
ing, smelling of strong drink, and the truth is not in 
him.’ 

Next day I told the dismal tale to a friend who 
is a piscatorial fanatic. He was shocked and sympa- 
thetic, but he ended by remarking, ‘Even after such 
an experience, I would go out again.” You cannot 
beat it, that spirit. 


ROMANTIC 


For me no life of melodies 

Strung on a level knotted string, 
My notes are separate and I fling 
A fanfare far nor heed it cease. 


No fetish can command my knees, 
For fustian fume I will not pay, 
Unreconnoitred people play 

An obligato for a breeze. 


The parallelepipedons 

That crunch their granulated minds, 
Beheading day with window-blinds, 
Are melancholy’s myrmidons, 


Self-manufactured, self-destroving: 
Who cares if flags or pennons fly? 
My naked flag-poles flaunt the sky 

Or feed a fire for my enjoying. 


Rospert FINcH. 
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HAT surprises me about the new appointment 
to the Laureateship is that Ramsay Macdonald 


didn’t choose a Scot. For there was never 
a true Scot yet—unless he had the fear of the Lord 
put into him at Oxford—who didn’t prefer bad Scot- 
tish poetry to good English just as surely as he pre- 
fers bad whisky to good wine. This—though you 
may not have thought of it—is why the Scot makes 
such a good professor of English. He has the im- 
mense discipline of putting Scottish poctry where it 
belongs thrust upon him at the beginning of his train- 
ing, and by the time he has mastered it literary criti- 
cism has no further terrors for him; from then on he 
carries all before him. Ramsay Macdonald, not 
being a University man, might have been expected to 
have enough of the Old Caledonian Adam in him for 
it to run away with him on this occasion. But no. 
He selects an Englishman. 

It is disappointing. He must be a professor after 
all. I had the thing all worked out. The name of 
the Scottish bard was Macalpine. Or was it McGil- 
licuddy? Anyway he went to school with Ramsay 
Macdonald and they played together at recess. There 
was to be a short volume on him in the Maurois man- 
ner entitled ‘From Lossiemouth to London ‘Town’ 
or ‘From Hell to Helicon’, written by myself and il- 
lustrated by Max Beerbohm—I hadn’t written to Max 
yet—and the villa in the south of France to which I 
was to retire on my share of the proceeds was as 
good as picked. 

That is all knocked on the head now. I have to 
settle down to reading John Masefield at home in- 
stead of being entertained by McGillicuddy—out of 
his official expenses—in the Riviera or the high Pyren- 
ees. For it stands to reason that the selection of John 
Masefield for this honourable office is a suitable oc- 
casion for re-reading him and seeing how he looks 
today. Not being intimate with the work of McGil- 
licuddy—I never thought that Ramsay Macdonald 
would re-appoint with such indecent haste—I can’t 
say whether Masefield lines up with him or not. But 
putting this Scottish question aside, there can be no 
doubt that Masefield is a wonderfully fitting choice 
for a Labour Government to make. Politically—and 
the Laureateship is a political appointment—nothing 
could be happier. There is no poet who touches the 
great British electorate at so many points. Radical or 
Tory, wet or dry, Northern hemisphere or Southern, 
realist or idealist, he has contacts with them all. You 
may say ‘Kipling’. But Kipling was doctrinaire at 
heart and his appeal, if more intense in its day, was 
narrower. Kipling wore a red coat always, but you 
can’t say what Masefield’s colour is. He has washed 
glasses in a New York bar—how he must regret it, 
for he never hears the last of it—and he has been 
staged in Canterbury Cathedral; he has sailed before 
the mast and he has ‘retreated’ in an Oxford suburb. 
And it all comes out in his work. 

The only people who will not be thoroughly pleased 
with Masefield are those of the upper cotcries, though 
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they will express their disapproval of him more polite- 
ly now. Their disapproval is quite understandable. 
Literature in the narrower and less popular sense has 
not moved Masefield’s way in the last twenty years. 
His narrative poems would not sweep all before 
them now as they did in 1913; the blood on the 
daffodils would not please the eye as it did then. 
Times have altered. We live now in an age of 
intellectualism—it is Aldous Huxley’s turn—and any 
expression of raw feeling is taboo. A man may say 
‘Twice two are five’ and no offence is taken. If he 
savs it cunningly enough he may even be ranked as a 
wit, or as a subtle logician, or as a second Thomas 
Aquinas. But if in the silly goodness of his heart 
he allows himself to gush and slop over into an ‘O 
altitudo’ his doom is sealed. Even Lawrence con- 
formed there and in situations in which the braini- 
est would weaken his characters remain frequently 
as dialectical as lawyers. Masefield with all his ex- 
perience-—he must be on in his fifties by now—is stil] 
a child at heart and ignorant of the fashions. When 
he sees a rainbow in the sky his heart leaps up and 
bucks like a young calf. And for this there is no 
forgiveness at the moment. 

Rut fashions change. Some day this stony-heart- 
ed modernity will break, and poets will sit down and 
weep again by the waters of Babylon. God knows, 
we have the Babylon and we have the water. And 
when that day comes Masefield’s stock will rise slight- 
ly. After all, it is more with the elite than with 
the unwashed that his stock has depreciated. And 
if he is less to the fore in England at this time he 
is as famous as ever in the U.S. where—to judge 
by their poets—there are people who know what 
poetry is. His appointment will be genuinely ap- 
preciated by an intelligent American public and this 
is a consideration worth pondering. Not that the 
English Laureateship is a very conspicuous instru- 
ment in the work of Internationalism. Still, if the 
right English appointment brings gratification else- 
where that is a further strength to it. 

Taking all these things into account it would seem 
that Masefield can do more for poetry at large than 
any other man in our time. The Laureateship since 
Tennyson has been a nominal office only; it has done 
nothing for national poetry in the better sense of the 
word. Neither Alfred Austin nor Robert Bridges 
quickened the nation to poetry and the nation needs 
quickening ; poetry could not mean much less to the 
great majority of men than it does at this moment. 
The tide is at the ebb. It is for Masefield to turn 
it and start it flowing hack again. And he can do it. 
For he has this advantage over all his contemporaries 
—it explains his faults and failures as well the finer 
breath and spirit of his work—that he is as young now, 
in heart and in genius, as when he wrote The Tragedy 
of Nan—perhaps the best thing in poetic stage tragedy 
since Elizabethan times—and the closing pages of The 
Everlasting Mercy—one of the great moments in Eng- 
lish religious poetry—a generation ago. He is just the 
man to be stirred by this new distinction—it will stir 
the child in him, not the dignitary—and if it turns 
out that the Laureateship does as much for Masefield 
as he for the Laureateship we may clap our hands in 
Satisfaction. For, after all, the poet matters more 
than the office. 


INCONSTANT READER. 
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VI. 
JAMES JOYCE 


AMES Joyce is the author of three books of 
J prose fiction, two books of poems, one play, and 

a half-finished volume. It is a meagre production 
in these days of copiousness; but it has a profound in- 
fluence on contemporary English literature. Ulysses, 
the story of a day in the lives of two Dubliners, and 
hence the story of one day in Dublin, and in turn of 
one day in the history of the world; the Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, a study of the expanding 
consciousness of a young artist facing a conflict be- 
tween religion and art: Dubliners, a book of short 
stories of Dublin life told with Flaubertian precision 
—these are the products of a brain sensitive to the 
beauty of language and to the individual meanings, 
the philological values latent in words; and at the 
same time a brain bearing the imprint of scholasti- 
cism, the Jesuit strain which Stephen Dedalus pos- 
sesses—injected the wrong way, as he is told in 
Ulysses. ‘To live, to err, to fall, to triumph, to re- 
create life out of life.’ This is the cry that comes 
to the artist’s lips in the Portrait in an outburst of 
profane joy. And this, I think, can be taken to be 
James Joyce’s credo. 

Mr. Joyce was recently persuaded to record a 
reading from his Work in Progress, which has been 
appearing at various intervals in transition, a journal 
of American expatriates and others, published in Paris. 
Listening to the record, in which Joyce’s beautiful 
tenor voice has been reproduced with amazing clarity, 
the work for the first time took on, for me, a pro- 
found and poignant meaning: what had seemed be- 
fore merely literary and linguistic virtuosity assumed 
form and shape and evoked a thousand suggestions. 

Work in Progress is approximately half-complet- 
ed: the remainder will not be written for a long time, 
if ever, since Mr. Joyce is suffering from serious 
eye-trouble, and since it is not a type of work that 
lends itself to dictation. Joyce, it is told, recently 
suggested to James Stephens (when the two, who hap- 
pen to have been born on the same day and in the 
same year, celebrated their birthdays together in 
Paris) that he finish it; and it is interesting to reflect 
what the author of The Crock of Gold would have 
done with it had he taken Mr. Joyce’s apparent jest 
seriously and added to the Joycean realism his land 
of philosophers and leprechauns. Fortunately we do 
not require the second half to arrive at some general 
estimate of what has been written. It has appeared 
thus far in periodicals: in the French journal Le 
Navire d’ Argent, in This Quarter, in transition. The 
last section of the first part was published in a limited 
edition in 1928 under the title Anna Livia Plurabelle 
with a preface by Padraic Colum, and three other frag- 
ments from the work appeared last year at the Black 
Sun Press in Paris, published by Harry and Caresse 
Crosby, also in a limited edition. We have, obviously, 
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adequate material to work upon. 

But most valuable of all, it seems to me, as a study 
of how the work developed, is the original version of 
the Anna Livia section published in Adrienne Mon- 
nier’s journal, Le Navire d‘Argent, in September 1925, 
when The Calendar for which it was destined had re- 
fused to bring it out in England unless Joyce modified 
the text. This version was revised and expanded for 
transition of November 1927, and further revised and 
expanded when it was published by Crosby Gaige in 
New York in 1928 under the title Anna Livia Plura- 
belle. A careful comparison of the first and last ver- 
sions throws interesting light upon Joyce’s aims and 
particularly upon his method. 

In its broad outlines the section known as Anna 
Livia Plurabelle is merely the conversation of two 
washerwomen by the river bank; it is growing dark; 
the air is filled with evening sounds; occasionally the 
flip-flap of the wet clothes on the wet stones breaks the 
talk; their backs bent and limbs stiff with the damp 
and the strain, the women work, and as they work 
their lively chatter becomes rapid, voluble. Night 
comes—night which is to be the domain of the whole 
work, even as Ulysses occupied itself principally with 
day :— 

Can’t hear with the waters of. The chittering waters of. 
Flittering bats, field-mice bawk talk. Ho! Are you not 
gone ahome? What Tom Malone? Can’t hear with bawk 
of bats, all the liffeying waters of. Ho, talk save us! My 
foos won’t moos. I feel as old as yonder elm. A tale 
told of Shaun or Shem? All Livia’s daughtersons. Dark 
hawks hear us. Night! Night! My ho head halls. I feel 
as heavy as yonder stone. Tell me of John or Shaun? Who 
were Shem and Shaun the living sons or daughters of? 
Night now! Tell me, tell me, tell me, elm! Night, night! 
Tell me tale of stem or stone. Beside the rivering waters 
of, hitherandthithering waters of. Night! 


To hear Joyce read this passage is to hear the evening 
sounds fused, the movement of the water, the staccato 
phrases of the women...... far from meaningless it 
takes on the beauty of poetry and in the deformed 
words there is considerable suggestive power. 

The first difference which we notice between the 
original version and the final form is the comparative 
simplicity of the first and the definite complexity of 
the second. In the original version Joyce has written 
the conversation of the Irish washerwomen for the 
most part in current English; in the revised version 
he attempts to write the language as it is spoken. 
‘Safety pin’ in the first, becomes ‘seifty pin’ in the 
second: ‘tailor’ becomes ‘tyler’: ‘week’ becomes ‘wik’. 
It is another important change, however, which renders 
the new version complex, but which gives it a peculiar 
richness. Joyce begins to combine words, to deform 
them, and to utilize other languages. He does not 
introduce these haphazardly. Quite often foreign 
words are closely related to the English. ‘I know by 
heart the places he likes to soil’ remarks one of the 
washerwomen as she throws a garment into the water. 
In the second version this becomes ‘I know by heart 
the places he likes to saale, duddurty devil!’ The 
proximity of the deformed ‘saale’ to the English ‘soil’ 
and the French ‘sale’ is to be remarked. The same is 
true when Mr. Joyce expands this changing of the 
language from the simplicity of ‘Wait till the rising of 
the moon’ in the first, to ‘Wait till the honeying of the 
lune, love!’ Here he substitutes the French word for 
the English and gives the whole phrase an additional 





































































two-fold association, on the one hand with the English 
‘honeymoon’ and on the other with the French equiy- 
alent ‘lune de miel.’ He substitutes Italian quite as 
readily...... ‘poor little Petite MacFarlane’ becomes 
‘poor Piccolina Petite MacFarlane’: and in the same 
way the word ‘mother’ in the first version is changed 
to ‘madre’ in the second. 

Notice, then, the change effected in these two pass- 
ages and how the first is transmuted to the more intri- 
cate form :— 

chipping her and raising a bit of a jeer or cheer every 


time she’d neb in her culdee sack of rubbish she robbed 
and reach out her maundry merchandise 
which becomes 

chipping her and raising a bit of a chair or jary every 
dive she’d neb in her culdee sacco of wabash she raabed 
and reach out her maundy meerschaundize 


And he changes ‘She thought she’d sink under the 
ground with shame when he gave her the tigris eye!’ 
to ‘She thought she’d sankh neathe the ground with 
nymphant shame when he gave her the tigris eye!’ 
In indicating that to emphasize his river motif Joyce 
used the names of more than five hundred rivers in 
this work Padraic Colum observes that in the latter 
sentence four rivers are mentioned, and the associa- 
tions with ‘nymph’ and ‘underground’ are two more 
river references. More complex perhaps is the sent- 
ence inserted in the second version ‘Reeve Gootch was 
right and Reeve Drughad was sinistrous,’—to the 
Parisian this comment on rive gauche and rive droite 
and the antithesis between ‘right’ and ‘sinistrous’ is 
of peculiar interest. 

The work of necessity will lead to many inter- 
pretations. A whole book of criticism has already 
been compiled, and was recently published by Miss 
Sylvia Beach, in Paris. Mr. Joyce is giving us an 
important experiment; what will be its later value we 
cannot now estimate. But that it is worthy of con- 
sideration I am certain: on its evocative side, away 
from the particularized meaning, as Robert McAlmon 
has pointed out it is of the greatest interest. ‘To him,’ 
Mr. McAlmon says of Joyce, ‘language does not mean 
the English language, it means a medium capable of 
suggestion, implication, and evocation; a medium as 
free as any art medium should be.’ And he adds ’It 
is unlikely that Joyce himself understands from a re- 
reading of his present writing all that he thought it 
has in the way of implication.’ There is latent in this, 
perhaps, a confusion of the arts, a mélange of too 
many things: something akin to Father Castel’s clave- 
cin des couleurs. It is quite possible that Mr. Joyce 
is trying to do too much: that there is a limit to the 
suggestive power of literature. But this thing brings 
us to the realm of aesthetics. | What concerns us at 
the moment is method in Work in Progress; there is 
sufficient in it, I feel, to warrant a close scrutiny rather 
than a careless dismissal. 


J. Leon Eber 
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THE WORK OF BERTRAM BROOKER 


N the Fifty-Eighth Annual Exhibition of the On- 
| tario Society of Artists, there was a painting by 

Bertram Brooker called: ‘Danish Urn’. It was a 
composition very similar in treatment to many of the 
early still-lifes by Georgia O’Keefe. Only it was 
not quite as positive in its design and in the arrange- 
ment of the masses. At the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
in Washington, (where I viewed the exhibition of 
Paintings by Contemporary Canadian Artists), there 
were by the same painter a ‘Lone Tree’ and a ‘Wood 
Interior’ which if one had only as key to his work the 
urn picture, could not have been recognized as the work 
of the same artist. Here were semi-realistic trees with 
a mellow touch of colour and a lyrical note in their 
arrangement of forms. Among the paintings by non- 
members selected by The Group of Seven there were 
by Bertram Brooker a ‘Landscape’ and a ‘Snow 
Fugue’. In these two canvases the imprint of the 
painter of ‘Lone Tree’ and ‘Wood Interior’ could not 
be detected. Banal conventionalism had usurped the 
rights of a distinguished imagination. In the mean- 
while there had come into being Elijah*, lines from 
the Book of Kings with illustrative drawings, again 
by Bertram Brooker: a further and different art ex- 
pression. During April a one-man show of his work 
was held at the Westminster Hotel of Toronto. It 
included the original drawings for Elijah, drawings 
for the illustration of The Ancient Mariner* and four 
paintings, three of which one might call symbolical, 
the other a landscape more imaginary than realistic. . 
....And having viewed all these works, the bewilder- 
ed onlooker went on questioningly. 

Few of the artists not identified with any par- 
ticular group have created the wide interest which Mr. 
Brooker has created in Canada. Few have had their 
names so often associated with the word genius, and 
few have travelled so fast the road to success. Over- 
night he added to his original medium, writing, that of 
drawing and painting. ‘Another miracle of modern 
art’, will say the over-zealous converts to modernism, 
this cult of which many know very little, if anything 
at all. Having perceived echoes of this new glory, 
one hundred per cent Canadians have asked: ‘Is his 
work truly Canadian?’, and 1 have turned away to 
leave their question unanswered to avoid trouble. 

Neither native, nor modern, the work of Bertram 
Brooker with and in spite of all that it contains in the 
way of aesthetic potentialities, leaves one puzzled as 
to where to place it, how to explain it, and its driving 
power or its ‘raison d’étre’. Were is an art which is 
not born directly from life. It is not the surplus of 
an emotional being whose heart is full to overflowing. 
It is not the expression of any experience greatly felt. 
It is at no time a description of anything seen or con- 
ceived, with a note of humour or pathos in it. It is 
always a patiently-worked-out object of beauty, in- 
spired by an aesthetic conception, or born from an 
aesthetic thrill created by the contemplation or the 
audition of an art expression, or from an aesthetic 
vision. You cannot call this art academic for it is 
at the other pole of academism. While it is not an 
expression of life, you cannot say that it is an art that 


_—_——_ll 


* See Book Review; Elijah. 
* In preparation at W. E. Rudge, New York. 


is literary. True the intellectual background of Mr. 
Brooker has more bearing on his art than his human 
experiences, but the process that takes its course be- 
tween the inspiration and the expression is direct and 
pure. Another trait of the work of Bertram Brook- 
er is its lack of simplicity together with its clarity. 
To this we should add its perfect craftsmanship, save 
when he introduces figures in his compositions. These 
are hollow and almost non-existent as figures. Some 
do see in the similarity of inspiration and treatment 
of certain of his works with those of other artists 
a cause for serious criticism. I do not agree with 
that viewpoint. We have here a case of what I might 
term a mind super-sensitive to aesthetic influences, so 
that it is not strange that, sometimes the product of 
these influences are seemingly reminiscences. 

Many have referred to a phase of the painting of 
this artist in the term of abstractionism. Bertram 
Brooker is not an abstractionist, not in the sense in 
which it is understood in the main art centers of the 
world. He does not go to an existing object with the 
analytical sense of a Picasso, or a Leger, or a Fein- 
inger, pulling all the elements of that object apart, 
and then creating another one, totally different from 
the original but profoundly akin to it in its fundament- 
al elements. He has other interests. He wants to 
compose a symbolism of his own ideas or aesthetic re- 
actions, and he uses for that purpose simple geo- 
metrical forms, as in his ‘Sound Assembling’, and he 
composes a unit quite beautiful in design and in 
rhythmo-chromatic values. His colours are merely a 
mixture of pure colours and white but they are very 
pleasing in their elementary simplicity. His land- 
scapes interpret a different phase of his inspiration. 
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They do not bespeak his love for nature. They be- 
tray his egotistic attitude before his own vision of 
nature. This artist does not look at a brook, or at a 
tree with the bare eye. He sees the running water of 
a stream, the trembling foliage of trees, the pilgrim- 
age of grey rocks along the riverside, with his eyes 
closed, his own conception of these intercepting his 
vision. In his landscapes everything is distant how- 
ever near it is, everything impalpable however real 
and plastic. What is the secret of the art of Bertram 
Brooker?—I feel that it is both the determination, on 
his part, to create for himself, outside of the field of 
writing, an outlet for his aesthetic notions, for his 
peculiar craving for an aesthetic expression, and per- 
haps his unparalleled ability to work steadfastly, 
patiently, at every single drawing or painting which 
he chooses to create, never giving an opportunity to a 
first moment’s inspiration to take the place of the 
finished work. All the creations of Bertram Brook- 
er are finished. 

Would he ever have found this medium of expres- 
sion had he not come into contact with painters, and 
sculptors whose inspiration and enthusiasm have 
awaken a responding chord in him?—Perhaps not, 
and this makes his case all the more arresting, all the 
more vital. It tells a living story of what a stimulat- 
ing environment will do. It also tells convincingly 
how from all the arts an art expression can spring 
which is provocative, creative, and distinguished. 


JEHANNE Bietry SALINGER. 


VERSES 
By A. J. M. Smit 
Sea Cliff 


Wave on wave 

and green on rock, 
and white between 
the splash and black 
the crash and hiss 

of the feathery fall, 
the snap and shock 
of the water wall 
and the wall of rock: 


after— 

after the ebb-flow, 

wet rock, 

high— 

high over the slapping green, 
water sliding away 

and the rock abiding, 

new rock riding 

out of the spray. 


Swift Current 
This is a visible 
and crystal wind: 
no ragged edge, 
no splash of foam, 
no whirlpool’s scar; 
only— 
in the narrows— 
sharpness cutting sharpness, 
arrows of direction, 
spears of speed. 













































































‘A WONDERFUL BOOK’ 


ComManpo, by Deneys Reitz. A Boer Journal 
of the Boer War, with a preface by General J. ¢. 
Smuts (Charles Boni Paper Books; pp. 313).*- 


C OMMANDO is one of the best war books ever 

written. As a first-hand narrative of great events 
greatly told it stands with Lawrence’s Revolt in the 
Desert, and it has an added quality (a natural depth 
las against Lawrence’s intensity) in being the story 
of a people’s fight for liberty told by one of them- 
selves. The heart of the Boer is revealed to us in 
this unaffected and moving chronicle, written in exile 
in Madagascar immediately after the end of the war, 
and we realize as never before the heroic temper of 
the people and the epic quality of their struggle against 
the armies of the British Empire. 

Colonel Reitz is a son of the Francis William Reitz 
who was President of the Free State in the eighties 
and later became State Secretary of the Transvaal, 
continuing with Schalk Burger to direct the Govern- 
ment after Kruger left the country. Deneys Reitz 
was seventeen years old when he fought with the Pret- 
oria commando in the first action of the war, was one 
of the first to enter a captured town, and found that 
‘the joy of ransacking other people’s property is hard 
to resist’. The Boer organization was so fluid that a 
man could transfer from one commando to another 
as he liked, and since young Reitz always took advant- 
age of this privilege to follow the shifting storm-cen- 
tre of action his personal story is a comprehensive 
history as well as a close-packed record of desperate 
adventure. He was at the siege of Ladysmith, was 
one of the eleven Boers who accounted for eighty 
British at Surprise Hill, and fought at Spion Kop; 
after the Natal campaign ended in disaster he fought 
through the Free State and Transvaal campaigns, and 
when Pretoria fell and the first phase of the war end- 
ed he was one of those who rode off from Hector- 
spruit into the wilds with Botha to begin the guerrilla 
war that was to last for two long years. He fought 
with satisfaction and unquenchable gaiety under Botha, 
de la Rey, Beyers, and Hertzog before joining Smuts 
in his famous raid through the Cape Colony. The 
hardships endured and so simply recorded here were 
amazing, and were only mitigated by the fact that ser- 
ious casualties could always be left to be picked up 
by the English, wio ‘were unfailingly humane’. 
Small parties of half-starved Boers, their clothes 
dropping from their bodies, their horses dead of sick- 
ness and exhaustion, often marched and fought on 
foot, carrying their saddles, for weeks on end ; always 
on the qui vive for British cavalry, often pursued by 
British columns, and having to live on a country that 
had been systematically laid waste by Lord Roberts’s 
order, so that when they came on a farm it was only 


*A year’s subscription to Paper Booxs costs $5.50, for 
which the subscriber gets a book a month. The English 
errs of Commanpo is published by Faber and Faber 
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to find clubbed sheep rotting on the ground and 
charred ruins instead of shelter. Once Reitz’s party 
slept at an unburnt farm and the English came up as 
they left it in the morning :— 


The soldiers made for the farm we had just vacated, and 
goon smoke and flames were issuing from door and win- 
dows. As we looked on two old fellows rode up from the 
direction of the Vaal River, and joined us on the hill. They 
reminded me of my former commander, General Marovla, 
and his brother, for they wore rusty bell-toppers, and the 
tails of their ancient claw-hammer coats flapped in the 
breeze as they came. With a curt greeting they dismount- 
ed and sat down on the rocks, silently watching the work 
of destruction below. For a long time neither of them 
spoke, and it was only when the roof fell in amid a shower 
of sparks, that the elder of the two sighed and turning to 
the other said, ‘Brother John, there go those teak-wood 
beams I brought from Pretoria after the Jameson Raid.’ 


When Reitz rode through French’s columns down 
into the Cape Colony with Smuts’s picked commando 
he stormed the camp of the 17th Lancers clad in a 
grain-bag and a pair of elastic-sided boots and with 
two cartridges for ammunition. An hour later he 
was equipped ‘in a handsome cavalry-tunic, riding 
breeches, etc., with a sporting Lee-Metiford, full bando- 
liers, and a superb mount, a little grey Arab’. He ex- 
perienced even more hairbreath escapes in the Cape 
raid than in the previous campaigns, for he was cut 
off from the commando and hunted like a hare (un- 
aware that the khaki tunic he wore was his death- 
warrant if he was taken); but when he rejoined the 
column his worst privations were over and it was in 
a light-hearted spirit that, eighteen months after he 
had left Hectorspruit on the frontier of Portuguese 
East, he and his comrades rode their horses down 
through the sand dunes into the Atlantic. But while 
all went bravely with Smuts’s three hundred in the 
West, the British block-house system was gradually 
strangling the Boer resistance in the Transvaal, and 
from his successes around O’Okiep General Smuts 
was called away to the Peace Conference at Vereenig- 
ing. Reitz accompanied him, and found the Trans- 
vaalers ‘starving, ragged men, clad in skins and sack- 
ing, their bodies covered with sores, from lack of salt 
and food’. Here he rejoined his father, a fine man 
with a tough spirit, and with his father’s commando 
he finally rode in to Balmoral where the men were to 
hand in their rifles and sign the undertaking to abide 
by the peace terms :— 


When my father’s turn came, he handed over his rifle 
to the officer in charge, but refused to siga. He said that 
although he was one of the signatories to the Peace Treaty, 
he had told Lord Milner at the time that he was setting 
his hand to the document im his official capacity as State 
Secretary of the Transvaal and not as a private individual, 
and Lord Milner had accepted his signature on that basis. 

The officer pointed out that he would not be allowed to 
remain in the country, and my father agreed. 

I had no very strong convictions on the subject, but I 
had to stand by him, so I also refused to sign, and was 
told that I would be put across the border, which troubled 
me little, as I was eager to see more of the world. 


One reads with pleasure in General Smuts’s fore- 
word that Deneys Reitz later returned to his country, 
where his loyalty to his people ‘ripened into the broad- 
er loyalty of the South African’. He fought for the 
Union in 1914, commanded the First Royal Scots 
Fusiliers in the fiercest battles on the Western Front, 
and is now a Member of the South African Parlia- 
ment. 
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General Smuts is right in calling Commando ‘a 
wonderful book—wonderful in its simplicity and real- 
ism, its calm intensity and absorbing human interest’. 
The author’s engaging character, his absolute honesty, 
and his gift of terse and lucid narrative combine to 
give his story an extraordinary charm. Though 
purely objective, it has so intimate a quality that we 
seem to know him as thoroughly as we know Pepys, 
and we become as interested in his horses, friends, 
and numerous likeable relatives as if they were our 
own. The whole book is flavoured with the sporting 
instinct. A dead shot, apparently, and a hard fighter, 
Reitz killed many Englishmen but felt hatred for 
none. Indeed, the only flare of real anger in the re- 
cord is when he tells of a British officer who was 
offensively rude to him, ‘the only disagreeable Eng- 
lishman whom I met in the war’. Commando is a 
happy augury for the future of South Africa: no one 
of English blood, no Canadian or Australian can read 
it without feeling pride in being associated with the 
Boer people in our Commonwealth. 

: RICHARD DE Brisay. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Lincoin, by Emil Ludwig (McClelland and Stew- 
art; pp. viii, 505; $5.00). 

THE TRAGEDY OF JoHN Ruskin, by Amabel Wil- 
liams-Ellis (Cape-Nelson; pp. 416; $3.75). 
AS long as the dear public wants, or at any rate will 

read biography, by all means let us turn out bio- 

graphies for them. Here are two more. 

Catholicity of appreciation is conceivable and ap- 
parently possible within fairly wide limits, but there 
can be no such thing as catholicity of idolatry. Idol- 
atry, except the bastard polytheistic form that is bas- 
ed on fear, is jealously monotheistic. You cannot 
serve God and Mammon. This is a fact which Mr. 
Ludwig has failed to take sufficiently into account. 
Deceived by the apparent ease with which the fickle 
journalist can transfer his superlatives of admiration 
from the distinguished visitor of today to the notable 
guest of tomorrow, Mr. Ludwig seems to say in effect 
that the same inconstancy is possible in the realm 
of biography. Unfortunately, it is not. No man 
should write more than one biography, for no man is 
capable of more than one love great enough to justify 
him in taking on the priestly office of biographer. 

Mr. Ludwig has his god, and Mr. Ludwig’s repu- 
tation in the English-speaking world rests on his pane- 
gyric on that god. If he must write about the gods of 
other tribes, he should not have tried to write as a 
worshipper. It does not matter whether he has tried 
to delude himself first and his readers afterwards, or 
whether he has tried only to delude his public, in this 
case the American public. The result is the same. 
There is a loud crying of Lord, Lord, but no real ec- 
stacy in the voice. Not that ecstacy was demanded. 
But we have been given a simulation of ecstacy. 

Lord Charnwood wrote with less evident ardour, 
but his splendid work glows with an honest, discrimin- 
ating warmth which carries conviction of its sincerity 
. and of its manly independence of appraisal. There 
is less actual quotation of Lincoln’s own words in Lord 
Charnwood than in Mr. Ludwig, and there is of course 
less attempted analysis of mood, but the figure of 
Lincoln emerges more clearly from the former’s book, 
as indeed it was bound to do. Nevertheless, the sup- 





eriority of the Englishman’s work is not by any means 
due solely to more intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, but to greater sincerity and more genuine appreci- 
ation. Mr. Ludwig knows his documents well enough; 
although he quotes nothing that has not been made 
familiar by earlier biographers. It is fortunate for 
Mr. Ludwig that he does not know his Lincolniana, for 
it enables him to call upon his subject to supply the 
best writing in the book. 

In the latter half of the volume ,that dealing with 
the Civil War itself, one finds oneself constantly hark- 
ing back to Lord Charnwood or to Miss Tarbell. In 
the first half, one is still more forcibly reminded of 
Mr. Sandburg’s picture of Lincoln’s life before 1860, 
It would seem almost like another case of Turner and 
Claude in the National Gallery. Mr. Sandburg is gen- 
uinely ecstatic. The ecstatic mood is induced in him 
possibly more by the Movement, the opening of the 
Middle West, than by even Lincoln himself, but the 
two are merged. Mr. Sandburg gives expression to 
the exaltation that we of the common people of this 
continent feel at the sound of Abraham Lincoln’s 
name. 

Mr. Ludwig has tried to be lyrical, and has suc- 
ceeded at best in being pastoral, in the first half of his 
book. Lincoln may be a bucolic, but he is not a pas- 
toral figure. 

About the only feature in common between the two 
books under review, aside from the fact that both are 
biographical, is that both are written by novelists. 
Since this is hardly adequate basis for useful compar- 
ison, one may be forgiven perhaps for letting the com- 
parison go at that. 

After so much of the new biography, however, it 
is almost a relief to come across one which is more 
conservative, conservative indeed to the point of tim- 
idity in the matter of interpretation of the few ob- 
scure passages in the life of its fully documented sub- 
ject. When one bears in mind that this biographer 
of Ruskin is herself a novelist, the unwillingness to 
go beyond easy inference from known data is some: 
what surprising. As an instance of caution, one may 
take the old question of what really happened between 
the Ruskins and Millais in that little summer cottage 
in the Trossachs. The whole matter is dismissed quite 
casually, without more than a half-hearted attempt 
to marshal the evidence. 

The best part of this book is its treatment of the 
relationship existing between John Ruskin and his 
parents. This relationship is described with sufficient 
detail and animation to make it pictorially adequate. 
The same commendation cannot be extended to the 
discussion of most of Ruskin’s contacts. In spite of 
the actually large proportion of space devoted to 
pecple, the main emphasis is on Ruskin’s writings. 
The result is an imperfect idea of both. 

A further criticism, perhaps rather carping, may be 
made. There may be justification for much of the 
iconoclasm of modern biography, in so far as it is 
corrective of the tco adulatory character of old style 
‘Lives’. But Ruskin is in a peculiarly unhappy posi- 
tion in this respect. The tone of most of his writing 
is such as to arouse the hostility of his readers. Any 
tendency to worship him unduly is prevented by res- 
entment at the pontifical voice with which he speaks. 
The result of this is that for Ruskin readers a fairer 
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came involved in the more delicate sphere of com- 
pound interest his failure was almost disastrous. Yet 
he remained the outstanding leader of English poli- 
tics throughout his entire career, and the succeeding 
century has been productive of ever fresh tributes 
from disciples and admirers. 

One is forced to attribute his success to the pov- 
erty in statesmen of the England of his period. His 
only real rival was Fox, and Fox could never have 
occupied the same place. He was too little in touch 
with his times—too advanced on his better side, too 
reactionary where his remaining Whiggism was con- 
cerned, and without that sense of practical politics 
that characterized his opponent. And apart from Fox, 
there were only mediocre bunglers—-Addington, Gren- 
ville and the like—to whom the country could turn if 
Pitt were removed. Add to this lack of alternative 
the fact of Pitt’s personal honesty together with his 
ability in the management of the Commons, consist- 
ing as it did largely in a willingness to abandon prin- 
ciples that might become controversial and to leave 
the less enlightened element of his followers undis- 
turbed in their prejudices, and his career is probably 
explained as far as is reasonably possible. 

This is not, of course, Mr. Wilson’s explanation ; 
but it is the unconscious implication of his own story 
of the younger Pitt. The story is amiably told—oc- 
casionally a little tedious with its irrelevant tags, oc- 
casionally more than a little silly, as when he com- 
pares France and England in 1789, but now and then 
enlivened by an apt and amusing phrase that prevents 
it from becoming wearisome. But in the end one 
must conclude that Mr. Wilson’s pretensions have been 
a little too high. He presents Pitt with a fair measure 
of clarity; and if the portrait is not wholly candid or 
complete, it is at least agreeably pleasant. But for 
enlightenment on Pitt’s career one may be pardoned 
for still preferring the existing authorities; pardoned 
also for doubting whether they are likely to be super- 
seded by the volume under review. 

EpcGar McINNISs. 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


A Suort History oF CHINESE CIVILIZATION, by 
Richard Wilhelm, translated by Joan Joshua, with 
an introduction by Lionel Giles, (The Viking Press— 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 284; $4.00). 

M OST people even mildly interested in China have 

read the article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Some who have gone a little deeper into the under- 
standing of her civilization have read H. A. Giles’ The 
Civilization of China in the Home University Library 
series. It may be that a few will proceed to this new 
book so well introduced by Dr. Lionel Giles, son of 
the aforementioned great sinologist, and himself dep- 
uty keeper of Oriental printed books and manuscripts 
in the British Museum. 

Assuming the long-standing historical remoteness 
of Chinese from Western civilization, Dr. Giles points 
out at the outset the slowness with which even in very 
modern times we of the West have begun serious 
study of this ancient culture, increasingly many though 
our contacts have been in the course of the last cent- 
ury. He begins :-— 

Far too little attention has been paid hitherto to the 
place occupied by the Chinese in the history of the world. 





on the Mediterranean civilization, beginning perhaps with 
the Egyptians and ancient Babylonians, continuing with 
Greece and Rome, and afterward dealing in great detail 
with the history of three or four European states. The 
Middle East—India, Persia, etc.—usually comes in for 
some notice, but China is either neglected altogether or 
dismissed in a chapter or two, the treatment accorded to 
her being necessarily superficial and generally inaccurate, 


Since Dr. Giles’ five pages are themselves the best 
commentary on the excellent compendium of Profes- 
sor Wilhelm, and since his considered judgment should 
be the highest recommendation of the importance of 
the subject dealt with, the reviewer need hardly apol- 
ogize for a second quotation from the introduction :— 

It is interesting to speculate on the future that awaits 
this unique and wonderful Chinese civilization. Will it 
merge gradually into that of the world at large (contrib. 
uting perhaps as much as it absorbs) or retain its own 
distinctive features? Contact with the West has already 
produced great results, such as the virtual disappearance 
of foot-binding; and it is likely that many of the changes 
which have revolutionized the conditions of life in Japan 
will be introduced, though much more slowly, into China. 
The patriarchal system is beginning to crumble, and is 
probably doomed to pass away; but economic necessities 
make it safe to predict that the country will remain pre 
dominantly agricultural, the peasantry continuing to form 
the overwhelming bulk of the population, though town- 
dwellers may also increase in numbers when new scientific 
methods of ensuring a constant food-supply have been ad- 
opted. Education and culture are bound to spread more 
widely amongst a people that has always held learning in 
such high esteem. 

Dr. Giles goes on to demonstrate the difficulty of 
the problem of the Chinese script. A vital question 
this, and one of the greatest ‘Chinese puzzles’ to 
the layman, but one which Dr. Giles here elucidates 
with remarkable simplicity and clarity. 

Professor Wilhelm is a skilled sinologist. His 
translations in German from the Chinese classics are 
splendidly executed. The jacket of this new volume 
puts his life-story graphically in a few statements, and 
shows that his career parallels that of a good many 
others in modern days, for he ‘went to China to preach 
Christianity to the heathen [perish that antagonizing 
term!] and returned to preach Chinese culture to the 
European.’ He went out from Germany to Tsingtau 
at the end of the last century, and became scientific ad- 
viser to the German Legation in Peking, as well as 
professor at the Imperial Chinese University in 1921. 
Returning to Germany to fill the chair of Chinese at 
the University of Frankfort-on-Main in 1924, he also 
became Director of the China Institute in the same 
city in 1927. His published works include studies, as 
well as translations, in Chinese literature, religion, and 
culture. Previous translations of his writings into 
English are The Chinese Fairy Book and The Soul of 
China. 

The author has aimed in the work under review 
to avoid the ‘tedious enumeration of dates, wars, and 
sovereigns, giving instead a clear account of ‘the 
forces responsible for the various periods of Chinese 
civilization and culture, making the treatment of each 
subject more or less detailed in accordance with its 
cultural significance. The history’, he continues in 
his preface, ‘is brought down to the time when Europ- 
eans first appear on the scene, when a change in 
China’s civilization was effected. The story of this 
transformation is a theme in itself, and there is no lack 
of works that deal with it.’ 


Universal histories, so called, concentrate for the most part 
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The bibliography is extensive enough to suggest 
to the more ambitious in this field the variety of sourc- 
es available in English, French, German, and Chinese 
for following up the subject; it is also tacit evidence 
that, while there may be little or no popular under- 
standing of the Chinese in the West today, there has 
at least been no serious dearth of specialists who have 
written on various aspects of their life and customs. 

Lord Willingdon said some years ago that China 
is the most important world problem of this century ; 
and he is but one of many competent observers who 
have seen something of the greatness of China’s civ- 
ilization. 

The translation by Joan Joshua certainly deserves 
a final word of praise, despite her admitted acknow- 
ledgment to Dr. Lionel Giles who revised it through- 
out and saved it from many inaccuracies otherwise 
inevitable to any but a first-rate sinologist. Her Eng- 
lish is clear and crisp, and the language is as racy as 
one could expect in a work on such a subject. 

Joun F. Davipson 


MAXIMS AND PROVERBS 


ENGLISH PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES. A 
Historical Dictionary by G. L. Apperson (J. M. Dent 
& Sons; pp. x, 721; $10.00). 


: ros is a book I have long been waiting for. I 
have no memory for the exact forms of maxims 
and proverbs, and am always in difficulties whenever 
I meet the inquisitive foreigner who expects me to 
produce at a moment’s notice the English equivalent 
for some treasured gem of proverbial wisdom. I 
shall be able in future to offer him, instead of some 
meagre or very obvious phrase such as ‘as fat as a 
pig’, a whole series of variants—‘as fat as a bacon-pig 
or porke-hog (remembering the latter is a phrase 
found in Malory) or ‘fat as a fool’, a 16th century 
expression ‘fat as a porpoise’, already a stale phrase 
in Swift’s day, ‘fat as butter’ or even ‘fat as Big Ben’, 
a local Leeds phrase in memory of a Falstaffian bell- 
man. 

This is perhaps the simplest form of the proverb, 
and most common adjectives are embroidered in this 
way with some obvious comparison universally known, 
—'light as a feather’ or ‘heavy as lead’—or with some- 
thing detailed and significant only in a special locality 
like the Staffordshire phrase ‘as bad as Swath Hoome’ 
which required the further explanation ‘who was two 
hours getting his shirt on, and then he didna do it 
right’. Of this kind of proverb some are evidently 
shortened forms of a whole story which has grown 
so familiar that a phrase and a wink is now enough 
to recall it: e.g. a recent Cheshire proverb ‘If thou 
won’t have me, old Shenton will’ which needs the 
following explanation. ‘Two men courting a farm- 
house servant came the same evening. She put one 
in the brick oven and being somewhat piqued at the 
slowness of the other, she said, “If thou won’t have 
me old Sheriton will”. ‘Will he?” said Shenton from 
the oven; and ever since then it has been a saying 
in that neighbourhood. : 

Proverbial sayings of the greatest variety and with 
the longest tradition are naturally found attached to 
such fundamental conceptions as God and the Devil. 
‘God hath few friends, the devil many’. ‘He that 














|The NEW WORLD The NEW WORLD of 
Physical 


Discovery 


By Floyd L. Darrow 


BOOK for those who realize how dis- 
torted their comprehension may be of 
these brilliant new theories of the na- 

ture and action of the atom; of electricity, 
light and heat; of Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity and the quantum theory—for those, in 
short, who want to acquire a reliable talking 
knowledge of these thrilling mysteries which 
have upset previous conceptions and made a 
topsy-turvy world. 

The New World of Physical Discovery is 
scientifically correct and endorsed by leading 
scientists. Mr. Darrrow is at his best in his 
presentation of contemporary physical pro- 
gress with its kaleidoscopic changes which 
cause even the trained physicist to stand 
breathless at the spectacle. $3.50. 


THE STORY OF 
CHEMISTRY 


NEW EDITION, 1930 


Discussing the Latest 
Discoveries 
‘By Floyd L. Darrow 


The most striking feature is its timeliness. 
Here we have the last-minute news of the 
laboratories and factories. Nothing of cur- 
rent chemical interest seems to have been 
omitted. Popularizers of science are ‘still 
addicted to marvelling rather than explain- 
ing, for which reason Mr. Darrow’s straight- 
forward account is to be welcomed. It states 
not only what has happened in the laboratory, 
but how.—New York Times. $5.00. 
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serves God for money will serve the devil for better 
wages’. And here we may discover sometimes of 
what noble ancestry come some of the most character- 
istic sayings of Samuel Smiles, such as ‘God helps 
those who help themselves’. For as far as possible 
the editor has tried to give the origin where known, 
or in some cases classical parallels, or at any rate a 
series of examples drawn from different periods. The 
dictionary form of the collection——-with full cross 
references—makes it very handy as a book of refer- 
ence, while the variety of examples and explanations 
make it a fascinating book to browse in at odd mo- 
ments. 

All previous collections of proverbs, early dic- 
tionaries, the publications of the English Dialect Soci- 
ety and Dialect Dictionaries etc. and as a final author- 
ity the Oxford English Dictionary have been thor- 
oughly searched by Mr. Apperson in the preparation 
of this volume. It is only very rarely that we won- 
der why some earlier literary reference is wanting 
e.g. ‘Wife and children are hostages given to fortune’ 
where the only reference is to Fuller’s Gnomologia, 
1732 though the phrase is certainly as old as Bacon’s 
Essay Of Marriage and Single Life in almost the 
same form—‘He that hath wife and children hath 
given hostages to fortune’. It is not clear either why 
some of the familiar sayings of the Book of Proverbs 
are given and others omitted, like the more cynical 
remarks about wives which were certainly more or 
less current in the 17th century. They are all collect- 
ed together in one sentence in the fifteenth chapter of 
Milton’s Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce—, ‘bad 
wife is to her husband as rottenness to his bones, a 
continual dropping: better dwell in the corner of the 
house-top or in the wilderness’. But it is of course 
an extremely difficult problem to draw a line between 
what is merely a favourite and much-used quotation 
and what has definitely become a proverbial phrase. 
Perhaps we might say that it becomes a proverb when 
it is established in ordinary speech without being any 
longer connected with its literary origin. But even 
that would mean that many phrases would have to be 
included in such a collection as this which some people 
would easily recognize as from Pope or Shakespeare 
or the Bible. And Mr. Apperson has probably done 
well not to include such phrases in his collection. 


H. J. Davis. 


STUDIES OF CONDUCT 


EpucaTIONAL PsycHotocy, By Peter Sandiford 
(Longmans Green; pp. xix, 406; $3.00). 
6 OR’ said Thucydides ‘a city is its men’. The pub- 
lic task of providing the best possible next gen- 
eration of men and women is perhaps the sternest 
responsibility resting upon each age. According to 
the ideas prevailing at different times, this task has 
been faced in many ways, and in this era of science 
it is not surprising to find that the experimental meth- 
od has been used. Education and ethics, as philoso- 
phers from Plato down have reminded us, are intim- 
ately related. Broadly speaking, objective psychol- 
ogy is the experimental study of conduct, and an ob- 
jective educational psychology one that experimentally 
studies the means of making men and women whose 
conduct shall be of a certain desired nature. 
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The Freedom of the Seas 


A new book by Lt. Col. W. Mackendrick, D.S.O. on prophecy 
as laid down in the Bible. 

THE AUTHOR SHOWS 

1. 
2. 


That the Bible discusses sea power 

Sea Power is divinely decreed to the House of David by the 
Almighty 

His Britannic Majesty is the direct successor of the House 
of David 

King ‘George V. is thus holder by divine decree of sea power 

It cannot be taken by any other nation 

His Majesty is to hold it so long as the sun is in the 
heavens 


Published in 1929 the author wrote that he did not think France 
and Italy would join a five power pact and events have shown 
such to be the case. 


The author believes God and proves God, with a force in his 
word that is inspiring. Price $1.50 
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In this able and thoroughgoing book Professor 
Sandiford has confined himself mainly to the more 
formal problems as they have crystallized themselves 
out through many generations of educational practice. 
Beginning with an elementary account of the human 
body, the physical basis of behaviour, the treatment 
leads from behaviour of the simpler, non-variable 
type to the problem of intelligence. Thereafter fol- 
lows a discussion of the standard problems of learn- 
ing in general, improvement, fatigue, transfer of train- 
ing. After a chapter on the new examination, an 
analysis is given of certain selected elementary school 
subjects, reading, spelling, handwriting,, arithmetic. 
Selection is always a difficulty in a subject as wide as 
educational psychology is coming to be; Professor 
Sandiford has made his with eminent discretion. For 
after all, youth is pre-eminently the time of learning, 
and it is not without reason that much work has been 
done of late years with the object of lightening what 
has been, to countless children in the past, the intol- 
erable drudgery of the class room. Moreover, it is 
only too true that secondary and higher education 
are still, and perhaps always will be, the privilege of a 
selected few; but the three R’s are for all of us. Yet 
it should net be concluded that Professor Sandiford’s 
book is without significance for those whose interest 
is primarily in ‘secondary’ or even ‘higher’ education. 
The chapter on mental discipline is of universal edu- 
cational application. Nothing could better attest the 
real solidity of the work now being done in this field 
than the amazing experiment conducted by Thorndike 
upon thirteen thousand high-school pupils during a 
whole vear of their school work, the object of the in- 
quiry being to discover which school subjects have 
the greatest effect in training general capacity. Thorn- 
dike’s technique was apparently irreproachable, and 
his conclusion was surprising; I shall not give away 
the ‘plot’ by disclosing it. 

It is one of the merits of this new subject that op- 
inions in it are not yet stereotyped. Yet Professor 
Sandiford has succeeded in combing a due measure of 
sound conservatism with an appropriately progressive 
and unprejudiced outlook. The book is a solid con- 
tribution, of real expository and bibliographical value. 
It is having a wide sale, which will deservedly in- 
crease still further. 


Georce H. Humpurey. 























Good Books To Read 


THE CHORUS OF LIFE. By Murdoch Mackinnon, 
M.A., D.D. A new publication of helpful sermons 
sent forth with the hope that what has been of 
value to the few may be of service to the many. 

$2.00. 


THE CHRIST OF EVERY ROAD. 


Jones. 


By Stanley E. 
A book written in view of the commemora- 
tion of the nineteenth anniversary of Pentecost 


throughout Christendom. Very helpful indeed. 


Price $1.50. 


A group of publications by Isobel Cameron. 


The Doctor. (19th edition) 


Boysie. (Recent.) 


More About the Doctor. (6th edition.) 


Gorry. (3rd edition.) 


Every one of these books is a special treat in itself, 
and the group are fit to find a place among the 
They have been read and appreciated by 
such authorities as J. Ramsay MacDonald, The Mar- 
quis of Aberdeen, and many other distinguished peo- 
Price 35c. each. 
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Price 90c. 
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The Technique of Pencil Drawing 
By Borough Johnson, S.G.A. 
A practical useful book for all lovers of 
pencil drawing. Figure and landscape 
drawing fully illustrated including notes 
on the proportions of the human figure. 
70 full page plates. Price $6.00 
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By Leonard Richmond, R.O.I., R.B.A. 
35 full page colour plates—160 pages. 
Deals with landscape painting in its 
fundamentals and discusses the 
of water colour, oils and pastel. Ex- 
planations are freely illustra’ 

Price $7.50 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THE ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRACY, by 
A. UD. Lindsay (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 82; $1.00). 


This little book consists of five lec- 
tures given by the Master of Balliol 
at Swarthmore College last year. 
Readers who wish a sample of So- 
cratic argument applied to our modern 
political experience will search a long 
time before they find anything so per- 
fect as the material of these 82 pages. 
The book is close-packed, and it needs 
to be read more than once before all 
the implications of its disarmingly 
simple phraseology become evident 
Mr. Lindsay begins with English dem- 
ocracy in the seventeenth century and 
analyses the famous debate of 1647 
between Ireton, Cromwell, and the Le- 
vellers. He shows how the interpre- 
tation of their democratic experience 
in their independent congregations 
which would make consent the essence 
of democracy leads inevitably under 
our modern conditions to the organiza- 
tion of consent by propaganda and 
mass suggestion, and how this leads 
sooner or later to Caesarism. The es- 
sential feature of democracy is, he be- 
lieves, discussion which elicits ‘the 
sense of the meeting’. Our modern 
large-scale political democratic states 
cannot organize their discussion so 
readily as can the little non-political 
democratic societies. If, then, they are 
to function satisfactorily, discussion 
must be carried on by a great complex 
of voluntary associations of all kinds, 
so that the political machinery will 
harmonize and co-ordinate all that 
partial focussing of public opinion 
which the non-political asssociatious 
perform. Countries which are not 
rich in these non-political democratic 
societies will not achieve real demo- 
cratic government. 

But what of countries like our own 
and like all modern industrial com- 
munities which have developed a great 
complex of non-political and also non- 
democratic associations in the form 
of business? Mr. Lindsay agrees that 
business must be democratized too be- 
fore we can have any satisfactory pol- 
itical democracy. But he does not 
seem to be greatly impressed by the 
difficulties in the way of any such 
programme. He was lecturing in a 
country where the experience of most 
people in their business associations 
is a far more vital part of their lives 
and affects their thinking far more 
vitally than their more or less passive 
participation in religious organiza- 


tions. And in a book which is so full 
of illuminating analysis one wishes 
that he had given us more light on 
this, the most important of all our 
modern democratic problems. 


F. H. U. 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 
by Charles A. Beard and Mary R. 
Beard. One Volume Edition (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xv and 1652; 
$3.00). 

This is the most welcome reprint 
that has appeared for three years. 
The original two-volume edition of the 
Beards’ history of American Civiliza- 
tion was published in April 1927, and 
the work is already almost a classic. 
One hardly knows whether to praise 
it most for the high spirits with which 
the authors tell the story of their 
people—the gusto of their style catches 
something of the tempo of American 
life—or for the ironic detachment with 
which they analyse the strange mix- 
ture of the heroic and the sordid in 
American character. Their narrative 
is packed with detail and crowded 
with individual figures, and yet they 
succeed in making the reader feel how 
all the rivulets of American life have 
joined in one broad rushing stream. 
‘The history of a civilization, if im- 
telligently conceived, may be an in- 
strument of civilization’. Surely 
future historians will recognize that 
it was a portent that this history, with 
its realistic analysis of the forces 
that have made the United States, cul- 
minating with ‘The Triumph of Busi- 
ness Enterprise’ and ‘The Machine 
Age’, should have appeared at the very 
height of the Coolidge era. 


F. H. U. 


ENGLISH History, by George H. 
Locke. (The Reading with a Purpose 
Series, No. 45. Published at Chicago 
by the American Library Association, 
1930. pp. 54; 35 cents). 

In Part I. of this brochure Dr. Locke 
sets out the thesis that ‘the peace of 
a community is best preserved by a 
knowledge of one’s neighbours, and a 
sympathy with their problems’. This 
he illustrates by extracts from such 
books as A History of Everyday Things 
in England, by Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell, and Cyril Robinson’s recent 
England. In Part 2 he gives further 
extracts illustrating possible approach- 
es to English History by way of Period 
History, such as Macaulay, by Bio. 
graphy, by Fiction, or by Poetry. 

This little book, though published 
in and for the use of the United States, 





may well be of use in Canada. Dr, 
Locke’s tone is admirable, neither pro. 
England nor anti-England, but pro. 
Truth, and both his books and hig 
extracts from them are well-chosen. 
The Librarian in the small town wil] 
find in the list of books from which 
he quotes, and of which he gives g 
list of the prices and publishers, a 
collection, the cost of which is legs 
than $100, and the use of which in 
connection with Dr. Locke’s introduc- 
tion will save him many a weary hour. 
It should also be used in connection 
with Honour Courses in High Schools, 
and may well inspire the intelligent 
pupil to read for himself. 


W. L. G. 


Tue Sturrep Owxt. An Anthology 
of Bad Verse selected and arranged by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Charles 
Lee. With eight Cartoons from the 
Works of Max Beerbohm (J. M. Dent 
& Sons pp. 236; $1.75). 

Such a collection was sure to be 
delightful, but its charm is enhanced 
by an acute and witty preface and 
excellent mock-heroics contributed by 
the anthologists. Mr. Beerbohm’s car- 
toons are old favourites, especially the 
glorious ‘Robert Browning taking tea 
with the Browning Society’. If only 
such things could happen to all auth- 
ors! How many societies would in- 
stantly dissolve, leaving the world a 
better, purer place! How many auth- 
ors would mend their ways! Imagine 
Mr. Chesterton greeted by a circle that 
behaved as he wishes us to behave! 
Imagine Miss Gertrude Stein being 
talked to in Steinese by a dozen eager 
girls all at once! As for the Bad 
Verse itself, the reviewer obviously has 
but two tasks: one absurdly easy, the 
other so difficult that he will confine 
himself to mentioning it. First, one 
must quote: here (so to speak) is the 
Devil’s plenty. Let us sternly limit 
ourselves to three jewels:— 


Napoleon hoped that all the world 
would fall beneath his sway; 

He failed in his ambition; 
where is he today? 

Neither the nations of the East nor 
the nations of the West 

Have thought the thing Napoleon 
thought was to their interest. 


Poor South! Her books get fewer 
and fewer, 

She was never much given to litera- 
ture. 


Yet she fell ’mid emotions of ex 
quisite sorrow, 
So awfully did the grim monster 
behave; 
And the sad apparatus was used 0D 
the morrow, 


and 
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To prepare for her rest in the 
rose-covered grave! 
And the difficulty is: all the work 
in this book is seriously meant and 
was popular in its day; how is it that 
we find it obviously ridiculous? Why 
how and when does taste change? 
And how much?—for some of these 
poems are still regarded by many as 
admirable; for instance, Excelsior. 
Here is material for many Ph.D. dis- 
sertations: let me not spoil the mar- 
ket by solving the problem in this 
brief space. 
G. N. 


THe WoMAN OF ANDROS, By Thorn- 
ton Wilder (Boni—Irwin and Gordon; 
pp. 162; $2.50). 

This is a short novel of love and 
family-life, rusticity and culture, on 
a Greek island about 300 B.C. That 
the vastly better and richer Bridge of 
San Luiz Rey should have previously 
appeared is unfortunate, for everyone 
will seize this only to be disappointed. 
Nevertheless here is genuine spiritual 
distinction and a quiet, rather mar- 
nered, literary charm. No one in 
Canada seems to read Walter Pater 
now, or those two rare qualities would 
suggest a comparison with Marius, and 
that again would be a pity; for slight 
as this book is, it has a chaste with- 
drawn beauty. That such work could 
have been produced by an American 
schoolmaster is nothing short of stupe- 
fying; how does Mr. Wilder get on at 
the North Dakota Educational Conven- 
tion, or whatever it is? Imagination 
swoons at the thought. 


G. N. 


ORPHAN OF ETERNITY, by Carl Hein- 
rich (Louis Carrier & Co.; pp. 303; 
$2.50). 

Mr. Heinrich must have had an ad- 
vance notice of James Branch Cabell’s 
decision to give up the philosophical 
romance. He obviously desires to in- 
herit Cabell’s public; but if the 
Orphan of Eternity is to stand on 
the same bookshelf as Jurgen and 
Something about Eve it will have to 
be a very long bookshelf policed by 
a@ very careless mind. I am glad to 
have read Orphan of Eternity because 


it enables me to infer what is the 
really great thing in Cabell, the thing 
Mr. Heinrich lacks. He lacks the mil- 
lifluous aromatic prose in which Cab- 
ell ‘writes beautifully of beautiful 
things’, the prose of Pater and Symons 
and of Edith Wharton when she wrote 
for Scribner’s Magazine and ventured 
to be vague. I commend a compari- 
son of Mr. Heinrich’s prose with Cab- 
ell’s to those who think that prose 
to be fine must be crisp and pungent. 
More important, Mr. Heinrich is too 
briskly modern for that permanent 
but not oppressive melancholy, that 
melancholy with which Cabell recoils 
from the terms of human experience, 
physical or philosophical. It is in this 
respect that he comes closest to Ana- 
tole France, expresses the irrecover- 
able best of Virginia and justifies the 
wisest of America’s literary historians 
in murmuring, ‘The incomparable Mr. 
Cabell’, The present book is to his 
romances as M. Maurois’s The Silences 
of Colonel Bramble’ is to Anatole 
France's Les Opinions de Jerome Coig- 
nard. 
E. K. B. 


A BrieF Account oF DIPLOMATIC 
EvENTs IN MANcHURIA, by Sir Harold 
Parlett, C.M.G. (Oxford University 
Press; pp. vii, 93; $1.35). 

Only 93 pages, and virtually half of 
that appendices, with extracts from 
treaties and agreements relating to 
Manchuria, this memorandum gives a 
concise and clear view of one of the 
extensive gambling grounds of some 
of the Great Powers. Though it gives 
a brief review of the whole history of 
the Three Eastern Provinces, it chief- 
ly deals with the Manchurian difficul- 
ties in the 19th century and in the 
first quarter of the 20th, ending it 
with the event in 1929 of her joining 
hands with the Chinese Nationalists. 
In spite of an apparently unbiased 
point of view of the author on the 
subject, the reader cannot but grow 
in sympathy with China, who in our 
day has been unable yet to put her 
house in order, and who, being torn 





by factions within, has fallen prey to 
the high pressure of Western expan- 
sion. 

To one acquainted with the ways 
of old diplomacy, the problem of Man- 
churia shows the many hang-overs in 
the field of international politics from 
the time when there was hardly any 
international conscience, when the at- 
all-cost expansionist went ahead and 
grabbed and plundered till such terms 
as ‘status quo’, ‘territorial integrity’, 
‘national independence’ and ‘open door’ 
became a farce, and supposed inter- 
national goodwill sheer chauvinism. 
It would, however, be unfair to let the 
blame for the conditions in Manchuria 
weigh equally heavily on all Powers 
interested in her. 

The greater sinners in this case are 
and remain Russia—‘the honest bro- 
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ker’; and Japan who, as prey to econ- 
omic necessities, knows no law. With 
China’s awakening the latter in par- 
ticular is paying for her transgres- 
sions very heavily, though she has 
done much good in Manchuria. 

And though our sympathies remain 
with China, one cannot but deplore 
her taking advantage of Western ri- 
valries in the East and playing off the 
Powers against each other, instead of 
using constructive statesmanship and 
making attempts at progress. So long 
as the railway issues remain which 
involve Russia (Red or White); so 
long as Japan insists on remaining 
sovereign of her interests and subjects 
in this sphere, Manchuria must in- 
2vitably remain one of the danger spots 
the Far East. this memorandum is 
of the world. To anyone interested in 
wholeheartedly commended. 


A. G. D. 


OLIvER’s DavuGuHTer, by Richard 
Church (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 275; 
$2.00). 

This amiable book shows no par- 
ticular distinction except an occasion- 
al felicity of phrase. ‘He spoke to 
her in a curiously impersonal way, 
as though she were an institution, or 
a class of children’. ‘She was partly 
right, the usual prerogative of stupid 
people.’ ‘Dad just argues, but never 
gives himself away.’ ‘Life is rush- 
ing by, wasted for lack of idleness.’ 


G. N. 


ELIJAH, with illustrative drawings 
by BERTRAM Brooker (William Edwin 
Rudge, New York; $10.00, 500 copies). 


There is no biblical atmosphere in 
these ten pen and ink drawings meant 
to illustrate paragrapl!s from The 
Book of Kings, and Elijah is nowhere 
a dominant figure in these composi- 
tions. Yet if the artist has failed in 
figure work, he has succeded in crea- 
ting a series of landscapes and designs 
that are impressive and distinguished, 
and one is giver the illusion that every 
one of these drawings is filled with the 
presence of Elijah. And it is so, for 
the inspiration which guides Mr. 
Brooker is great enough to create an 
overpowering impression even when 
some of his means fail him. 

The drawing opposite the quotation 
that reads at the end ‘And Elijah went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven,’ is by 
far the most complete and the most 
satisfying of the ten, and compares 
in every way with the character and 
artistry of the best illustrations by 
William Blake, Aubrey Beardsley, and 





Rockwell Kent. Only in the sense of 
beauty and finished craftsmanship, 
however, can we tolerate such a com- 
parison, and not in the spirit in which 


_a few critics have done it, as an easy 


way of disposing of this new-comer 
into the field of illustration. 
J. B.S. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

The listing of a book in this column 
does not preciude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 

CANADIAN BOOKS 

CREATIVE THEATRE, by Roy Mitchell 
(John Day Co.; pp. xx, 256; $4.00). 

BrokEN Gops, by Flos Jewell Wil- 
liams (Graphic Publishers; pp. 304;). 

GENERAL 

THREE Score AND ‘TEN, by Alec 
Waugh (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; 
pp. 301; $2.00). 

RocuE Herries, by Hugh Walpole 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 524; 
$2.00). 

THE GENTLEMAN IN THE PARLOUR, by 
W. Somerset Maugham (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 300; $3.00). 

SELECTED Essays or J. B. Bury. 
Edited by Harold Temperley (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xxxii, 249; 
$3.75). 

THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND UNDER 
ELIZABETH 1558—1580, by Myles V. 
Ronan (Longmans, Green & Co; pp. 
xxxii, 678; $7.00). 

Votcano, by Arthur Bullard (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 284; $2.00). 

On Ten PLAys oF SHAKESPEARE, by 
Stopford A. Brooke (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 311; $1.00). 

SPECIAL PROVIDENCE, by Mary Agnes 
Hamilton (Allen & Unwin; pp. 324; 
7/6). 

BirTH CONTROL ON TRIAL, by Lella 
Secor Florence (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
160; 5/-). 

THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION, by Henry 
Morrison (Allen & Unwin; pp. 96; 
2/6). 

Types OF Economic THEORY, by Oth- 
mar Spann (Allen & Unwin; pp. 329; 
10/6). 

A Stupy OF THE PRINCIPLES OF POLI- 
Tics, by George E. G. Catlin (Allen & 
Unwin; pp. 469; 18/-). 

MowunTAIN Crry, by Upton Sinclair 
(Sinclair; pp. 399; $2.50). 

Eroica, a Novel based on Beetho- 
ven’s Life, by Samuel Chotzinoff 
(Simon & Schuster—Irwin & Gordon; 
pp. 312; $2.50). 

MocREB-EL-AcksA, by R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham (Viking Press—Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. ix, 358; $3.50). 

AMERICA Looks ABROAD, by Paul M. 
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Mazur (Viking Press—Irwin & Gor. 
don; pp. xv, 299; $3.00). 

THREE MASTERS, Batzac, Dickens, 
Dostoerrsky, by Stefan Zweig (Viking 
.Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. xi, 238; 
$3.00). 

THE PoWER AND SECRET OF TuHE 
Jesuits, by Rene Fulop-Miller (Viking 
Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. xviii, 523; 
$5.00). 

JOAQUIN MILLER AND His Orne 
Setr, by Harr Wagner (Wagner Pub. 
Co.; pp. xiii, 312). 

THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, by Norman 
Foerster (Univ. of N. Carolina Press; 
pp. 67; $1.00). 

THE Magic oF THE Stars, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck (Allen & Unwin; pp. 155; 
6/-). 

A Lire oF JOHN WILKES, by O. A. 
Sherrard (Allen & Unwin, pp. 319; 
10/6). 

History OF ALASKA, by Henry W. 
Clark (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
x, 208; $3.00). 

TowarD CIVILIZATION, edited by 
Charles A. Beard (Longmans, Green & 
Co; pp. 397; $3.00). 

Tue Sky THROUGH BRANCHES, by 
T. Morris Longstreth (The Century 
Co.; pp. 81; $2.00). 

Propucine Piays, by C. B. Purdom 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. ix, 231; $2.25). 

THE CONCISE DICTIONARY OF NATION- 
AL BrocrarHy. From the Beginnings 
to 1921. (Oxford University Press; 
pp. 1456, 152; $6.25). 

THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE. Trans- 
lated into English by F. Perry (Oxford 
University Press, pp. vii, 366; $2.25). 

JOHNSON OF THE MOHAWKS, by Ar- 
thur Pound (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 5&6; $6.00). 
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DEFINITIONS 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM, 


Sir: 

Might not your political correspon- 
dents avoid some small part of their 
obfuscation by determining in their 
own minds the meaning of the terms 
they use? Would there not then be 
the possibility of their agreeing among 
themselves as to what are in fact 
the subjects they are discussing? 

In your issue of April 1930 W. L. 
Grant writes to say of F. H. U. that 
‘a good deal of uncertainty in the 
minds of his readers would be cleared 
up if he would answer the following 
questions :— 

(1) How does he define Imperial- 
ist? 
(2) Does he think that the political 
ideal at which we should aim is 
membership in the League of Na- 
tions of a Canada as politically in- 
dependent of the other Dominions 
and of Great Britain as is Norway 
or Japan?’ 

But does F. H. U. answer the ques- 
tions? Not at all. With the usual 
tactics of the doctrinaire Liberal he 
contents himself with a display of 
shadow-boxing. 

In order to parry the second ques- 
tion F. H. U. accuses Mr. Grant of say- 
ing what Mr. Grant nowhere says. 
This would seem to be rather shabby 
treatment, even among _ intellectuals. 
But perhaps it should be pardoned as 
being due to nervous excitement. The 
question is doubtless innocent enough; 
but to a suspicious mind its form and 
length naturally suggest a trap. 

To side-step the first question F. H. 
U. replies, ‘I could not give a defini- 
tion of Imperialism that would satisfy 
Mr. Grant any more than he could 
give one of Nationalism that would 
satisfy me.’ But Mr. Grant is not ask- 
ing for a definition that will satisfy 
him. He asks simply for F. H. U's 
own definition. The failure to answer 
& question so short and sweet suggests 
that nervous excitement has developed 
into positive fright. 

Lest it be thought that the writer 
of this letter might himself hesitate 
to attempt a definition, let him say at 
once that he is ready at any time to 


offer his definition of Nationalism, 
however unsatisfactory it may be to 
F. H. U. 


Yours etc., 
NoRMAN MACDONNELL. 


F. H. U. writes:— 

‘If Mr. Macdonnell would work off 
a little of his own nervous excitement 
in reading my articles for the past 
few months instead of writing rhetor- 
ical letters he would be in no doubt 
as to what I mean by Imperialist.’ 


—Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum, 


Sir: 

Regarding the Starling and your ed- 
itorial on it, I can give you a few 
personal experiences of the harm this 
bird is doing. 

Our Bluebird and Tree Swallow, two 
hole-nesting, native birds, are what 
may be termed 100% efficient as in- 
sect destroyers. They live on harmful 
insects almost exclusively. The Star- 
ling is credited with some useful in- 
sect destruction along with the Crow, 
but Starlings do damage to crops just 
as the Crow does. Also, just as in 
the case of the Crow, only worse to 
my way of thinking, they are against 
the small birds. I slay Starlings at 
Abbey Dawn because they drive out 
the Tree Swallows and Bluebirds by 
taking the available nesting holes. 
Last summer, between Gananoque and 
Kingston, I observed every telegraph 
pole with a hole formerly used by Tree 
Swallows and Bluebirds, and in every 
last one Starlings were bringing up 
young! There’s the answer. 


Yours etc., 
WALLACE HAVELOCK Ross. 








The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM, 


Sir: 

I am struck by the follownig item 
from the Toronto Mail and Empire for 
April 28:— 

SODOM—GOMORRAH 
RUINS UNEARTHED 


JERUSALEM, April 27.—(AP)— 
Archaeological discoveries among what 
are believed to be the ruins of the 
Biblical cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, in the Jordan Valley, have been 
reported by the director of excavations 
for the Pontifical Bible Institute of 
Rome. The discoveries include hu- 
man skeletons, some of which are said 
to date from the period of the ruins, 
old walls, brick ovens, jewels, pottery 
and subterranean granaries. 


Why do they hide their grain in sub- 
terranean granaries? Can it be that 
there were wheat-pools in Sodom and 
Gomorrah? 


Yours etc., 
IGNORAMUS. 
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THE LITTLE 
J THEATRES 








A NATIONAL THEATRE WITH 
ROOTS 


F Canada is to have a National 

Theatre as well as a National Gal- 
lery and a Debt and a Consciousness, 
and so lift itself by the bootstraps 
into the ranks of the mature nations, 
the question is what is it to be? Per- 
haps one should ask first what is a 
National Theatre? And, when that is 
answered, what sort of nation is Can- 
ada? Knowing what a National 
Theatre is and knowing what is meant 
in Canada by National, we may have 
some idea what to expect. Knowing 
what to expect, we shall doubtless get 
something entirely different. But in 
the meantime——— 

Canada, let Ottawa not forget—at 
least the Department of Immigration 
must remember—is a country com- 
posite of divers transplanted nations. 
Only too well do we of the western 
world know the words New Canadian 
and Assimilation. Those among us 
who love the arts and delight in diver- 
sity shudder at the Melting Pot and 
the wholesale babbitizing of the peoples 
and piously hope for better things in 
Canada. We believe that we see stir- 
rings of better things. It used to he: 
Pole, throw oft your Polishness; pre- 
tend that your father came from Kent 
or the Isle of Lewis; you are a Cana- 
dian. The new way is; Pole, give us 
of your Polishness; we are all Cana- 
dians and Canadian is a more gener- 
ous term than we knew. 

It is not a matter of opinion, in spite 
of Rulebritannia-singing demagogues: 
it is an unescapable conclusion that 
there can be no true National Theatre 
in Canada that does not feel its roots 
in Poland as in England, in Germany, 
Russia, Holland, Scandinavia, Italy, 
as in Ireland, Scotland and France. 
A Canadian theatre would not be an 
elegant building anchored in Ottawa 
and playing Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
is only part of Canada’s tradition. 
After all, he was no more a Canadian 
than was Tolstoy. He was an Eliza- 
bethan Englishman. Shakespeare the 
Canadian theatre would play, of 
course: one must recognize a thread 
binding the nations, a common ideal 
ff not a common tradition; and Merrill 
Denison would be in its repertofre, and 





Shaw, and certainly Moliere, and 
Synge, and Chekhov. But this sounds 
like any civilized theatre with its 
doors and windows open to the world. 
No, it is not enough. Canada must go 
deeper into its own life. Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Chekhov, Ibsen, they are the 
heritage not only of England, Russia, 
and Norway but of the world. The 
theatre, to be a true National Theatre, 
must strike its roots deep down into 
the soil of the provinces. We may 
weary of the word Soil, but we cannot 
escape it, any more than we can es- 
cape the air we take into our lungs. 
There is a rich field in the soil of 
Manitoba that is the soil of Iceland 
in Canada: how could Canadian drama 
be complete, ignoring the Icelanders 
of Gimli? Here you will find the Men- 
nonites, there Ukrainians, somewhere 
else, the Doukhabors; down in the 
Maritimes you will discover a people 
different from the folks of British Col- 
umbia; Quebec has its own traditions. 
They are all different and they are all 
Canada. 

The United States, once so dogmatic 
about the Melting Pot, is beginning to 
see these things. The Carolina Play- 
makers are racy of their own soil. 
Porgy was a distinct contribution to 
the ideal for a National Theatre, al- 
though the United States is not a nat- 
ion of Charleston fishermen. Dan 
Totheroe’s Wild Birds brought another 
aspect of American life to the stage; 
Elmer Rice’s Street Scene another, 
Sun Up by Lula Vollmer a different 
one. 

Perhaps it would be well to have a 
central theatre in Ottawa or Toronto 
or Winnipeg, as an encouraging clear- 
ing house, but the Canadian Theatre 
must be a great, fluid, protean life, like 
the country itself; it must be in Sask- 
atchewan as well as in Ontario. It 
may be explained in the terms of a 
Pirandello. ‘Is this the National The- 
atre?’ you ask, speaking of a group 
from Arborg playing Sword and 
Crozier as only an Icelandic group 
could play it. ‘Yes,’ is the answer. 
‘But,’ you protest, ‘someone told me 
that this was,’ referring to a group 
in Oshawa playing Weather Breeders. 
‘So it is. So is this Yiddish company 
playing The Dybbuk in Montreal.’ 
What have the people to give us for 






































our National Theatre? Let us go out 
and see. Perhaps Mr. Katsunoff, fp 
his Church of All Nations in Mon. 
treal, knows. Perhaps we should be 
a little more sane about that Jack 0’ 
Lantern, Communism, that frighteng 
us so, and look into the Russian 
plays that storm up and down the 
country. We are learning their songs 
and dances and their favourite colours, 
In two ways they can give. If they 
have no folk drama of their own, 
they have a background, and they 
are building a new fibre into 
Canadian life. If they provide no 
plays, they give us the stuff for plays, 
and it is Canadian. We cannot stop 
at Sword and Crozier, a stirring tale 
of the Viking days: the Icelanders 
must give us plays of the coming to 
Gimli fifty years ago. In The Mir. 
acle Play of Manitoba, Harry Green 
put on the stage a Canadian scene 
never before played to an audience, 
a piece of contemporary Manitoba 
life, Ukrainian and Canadian at the 
same time. This is the essence of the 
Canadian Theatre. 

At least one Canadian producer 
has become fired with the ideal of a 
National Theatre. ‘Isn’t it a thing 
that must be developed from within?’ 
asks Edith Sinclair of Winnipeg. 
‘The thought came to me a little 
while ago that if I had a theatre of 
my own in Canada I would set about 
a contribution to National Drama by 
beginning to collect and produce the 
best peasant plays of the peoples set- 
tling in this new country of ours. 
If an artistic appreciation of the 
background of the people on the land 
in this country were evoked, don’t 
you think it would do much to en- 
rich and vitalize the whole artistic 
feeling of Canada?’ 

Edith Sinclair, who produced for 
the Community Players of Winnipeg 
such fine works as _ Pirandello’s 
Henry IV, Sierra’s Cradle Song and 
the mediaeval Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife, has already made a be- 
ginning, At Christmas, she gave 
Winnipeg The Chester Mysteries in 
the little church of St. Michael and 
All Angels’. Here was the old Eng- 
lish contribution to the Canadian 
Theatre, lovingly and_ intelligently 
prepared, true and profoundly moving. 
It was not the first time the Nativity 
and Adoration cycle had been played 
in Canada, but it was the first perfor- 
mance here of at least one of the plays, 
the vintners’ play of The Three Kings. 
Nor did Mrs. Sinclair present The 
Sheapheardes’ Play, The Offering of 
the Sheapheardes, and The Adoration 
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Banff will be gay this season 


—and the climber will look down to a new golf course 
now in perfect condition—to a new $100,000 golf house 
where Stoney Indian caddies serve the Royal and Ancient 
game—to the world’s smartest mountain hostelry— to 
terraced gardens—to the two swimming pools, one of 
warm sulphur water—to four en tout cas tennis courts— 
to the river—to the road and the trails for motor or horse- 
back—to lakes and streams where trout wait hungrily— 
to Alpine peaks with a Swiss Guide. 


Visit Banff this summer—climb, ride, ramble, golf, play 
tennis, swim, and at night, dance in the great ball-room 
to a suave orchestra. There are concert artists for your 
entertainment and a series of thrills like the Highland 
Gathering and the Indian Days spread over the Season. 
Lake Louise is only 40 miles away. 


Opening May 15, Banff Springs ».vtel offers special monthly 
rates for longer term or resident guests. Daily rates, May, June 
and September, European plan, single with bath $8.00 up; double 
$14.00 up. In July and August single with bath $10.00 up; double 
$16.00 up. For reservation, rates, information, write Banff Springs 
Hotel, Alberta, Canada, or any other Canadian Pacific Office. 


Canadian Pacific 


The World’s Greatest Travel System 
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of the Magi in the manner made fam- 
iliar to Toronto audiences by Roy Mit- 
chell. Going back to the older edi- 
tions of the Mysteries, with the aid 
of Prof. Perry of the Department of 
English of Manitoba University, she 
restored much that Mitchell had lost 
in his version. Old, nutty, full-flavor- 
ed words and phrases were put back 
in their places and the plays took on, 
not a new, but their old richness and 
luminosity. 

Says Trowle:— 

Fye on our loynes and on youer 

livereye! 

Your sause and your saverye, 

Your sittinge without any songes. 
For some unaccountable reason, Mit- 
chell dropped the third line, which is 
so significant and which rounds out 
the rhythm so delightfully. 

What a rich offering to the Cana- 
dian Theatre are these ancient plays! 
With Laurence Housman’s prologue to 
Bethlehem and with Healey Willan’s 
music on the organ, Mrs. Sinclair 
led the audience through the quiet lit- 
tle church gently to the hillside where 
the English shepherds were gathered 
on that first Christmas Eve. Homely 
Englishmen, not shepherds of Pales- 
tine, of which English payntors and 
glasiors would know nothing or the 
English crowds in the churches, they 
gossip and argue, display their eat- 
ables—‘for in goode meate their is 
moche glee’—bibbe from their bottill 
and talk about the ailments of their 
sheep. All the while, unconscious, 
they paint us a living picture of the 
England of their time. There is a 
tussle and then a sudden surprise. The 
rough shepherds are amazed. The 
rhythm of the play shifts and we are 
thrilled, almost as much as they were 
thrilled at beholding the star. 


What is all this lighte here 
That makes so bryghte here 
On my black beyrde? 

For to see this lighte heare 
A man might be afrighte here 
For I am afreayde. 


In the second play, the shepherds 
make their offerings. 

Loe, I bringe thee a bell: 

I praie thee save me from hell. 
A flagon and a spoon for his pottage, 
a cap—‘for I have nothing elles’—and 
a lad’s heart—these are the gifts the 
shepherds bring the child Christ. 
There is not the same simple heart in 
the vintners’ play, not the excitement, 
although the kings follow the star on 
irombodaryes that run a hundred miles 
in a day—it is more unfamiliar stuff— 
but there is great dignity, and an 
effective contrast, which makes the 


simplicity of the shepherds stand out 
with more poignancy, and the Birth of 
Christ could not be complete without 
the Wise Men, too, seeing the Star. 

Winnipeg was touched. ‘There is 
something good and true and beautiful 
about these simple plays. They should 
be played by the National Theatre in 
all parts of Canada every Christmas. 
They are a rich part of our English 
tradition. But we must be remind- 
ed again that Canada is not all Eng- 
lish, and that the Poles and Russians 
and Norwegians, the Dutch and the 
Finns who are spinning their history 
into ours have plays also, deep, beau- 
tiful, and true. To build up a Na- 
tional Theatre, someone who cares 
must go and get them. And this 
would be a beginning. 

ROBERT AYRE. 


OSHAWA 
HRITZ AND MARUSIA 


Ukrainian drama staged by the 
Oshawa Little Theatre in Rotary Hall, 
April 28-May 1-st. 

N engaging the Ukrainians of Osh- 

awa to produce one of their best 
known plays Hritz and Marusia the 
executive of the Oshawa Little Theatre 
ventured upon two bold steps: to pro- 
duce a play in the foreign language, 
and—a_ tragedy! Such a _ venture 
seemed hazardous even to the writer 
of these lines, the sponsors of this 
play, and all those stage enthusiasts 
who cherish faith in the dramatic 
capability of the Ukrainians. Mr. 
MacIntyre Hood, the editor of the Osh- 
awa Times, who happened to see Hritz 
and Marusia presented in an Ukrain- 
ian hall, for the Ukrainians, was so 
impressed by it that he wrote a four 
column review in his paper. 

The perplexing question that hover- 
ed in the minds of the sponsors was, 
will the general public be impressed 
by a tragedy acted in the foreign 
lingo? Who ever heard of an Ukrain- 
ian play—a play by an unknown 
writer—acted by amateurs composed of 
the simple working people? And the 
opening night justified the apprehen- 
sions. There were less than fifty 
people present to see the play, and the 
Ukrainians, themselves, composed a 
large part of the audience. On that 
night, however, history was made! 
The play proved to be a great success. 
[he simple working people in their 
acting had shown that they are true 
artists. Those who came to the open- 
ing night accepted the production 
most cordially, and following the re- 


view in the Oshawa Times that sum. 
med the opinion of many; ‘Acting 
in Hritz and Marusia was finest ever 
witnessed by the Little Theatre pa. 
trons,’ the remaining three nights the 
Rotary Hall was filled by appreciative 
audiences who acclaimed the play, in 
spite of the fact that it was a tragedy, 
and acted mostly in the Ukrainian. 
The production of Hritz and Mary 
sia could not but succeed. Every. 
thing—the excellent acting, unusual 
settings, picturesque costumes, splen- 
did singing, and dancing—contributed 
to its success. John Craig, with the 
assistance of Stanley Mozewsky, the 
Ukrainian director, accomplished won- 
ders with the Ukrainian players dur. 
ing a comparatively short period of 
seven rehearsals within ten cays. 
The play, Hritz and Marusia, that in 
the original bears a different title, was 
written by a famed Ukrainian dram- 
atist, poet, and actor, Michael Stary- 
cky, who has to his credit thirty other 
plays, and was called the Father of 
the Ukrainian Theatre. He was born 
in Ukraine and died there in 1904. 
The theme of the drama, that may 
easily pass for an operetta, is unques- 
tionably a love tragedy that in acts 
IV and V reaches the Shakespearian 
heights. Hritz and Marusia are mad- 
ly in love with each other. This idyl- 
lic love of a village beauty and the 
handsome youth would—as in most 
cases—consummate itself in a mar- 
riage of the two and the ‘happy ever 
after’, had there been no Khoma, a 
hunch-back, who alse desired the beau- 
tiful Marusia for himself. This Kho- 
ma, a monster with cunning mind and 
bags of gold, in order to possess the 
girl succeeded in separating the lov- 
ers by an age-old trick of mind poison- 
ing. Marusia, however, rather than 
live without Hritz or see him marry 
another girl, entices her fickle lover 
to her home, and gives him a parting 
drink mixed with poison. She intend- 
ed to share the poison with her lover, 
but he drank it all, and seeing Hritz 
dead Marusia loses her mind; embrac- 
ing and caressing her dead lover's 
head she kneels over him singing the 
theme song, at the end of which she 
also dies—broken hearted. When 
Khoma enters and sees the result of 
his machinations, he slays himself. 
The artistic success of staging this 
particular play always defends on 
the two principal characters, Marusia 
and Khoma. It takes professional ac- 
tors to do justice to these two roles. 
In this case Marusia and Khoma were 
almost perfect. 
It was worth the risk of staging this 
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Ukrainian drama by the Little Theatre 
—the only Ukrainian play ever staged 
for an English-speaking audience. 
Some scenes and most of the last act 
was done in English, the Ukrainians 
proving capable of acting in either 
language. Above everything, the 
Ukrainian people had revealed them- 
selves to the English-speaking people 
as the devotees of dramatic art and 
real artists in its interpretation. Thus 
the history was made, not only for 
Oshawa, but for all Canada. The im- 
troduction of the Ukrainians in this 
field may prove very beneficial to all 
concerned. There are a great many 
Ukrainians in Canada and the Litfle 
Theatre flourishes among them. In 
fact, most of them belong to dramatic 
and singing societies that produce 
thousands of plays each season in the 
several hundred theatrical halls of 
their own. In Oshawa, alone, the 
Ukrainians stage over a hundred plays 
every season. 
MICHAEL PETROVSKY. 
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HART HOUSE THEATRE 


The Show-off by George Kelly 
April 21st to 26th, 1930 


HIS play makes one laugh often, 

almost continuously. I use those 
words with care, for though as a play 
The Show-of is almost miraculously 
bad you can depend upon laughing at 
least thirty times; and if that is what 
you understand by dramatic entertain- 
ment, here is a masterpiece. Most of 
us do not know the difference between 
enjoying ourselves and doing the 
things that the advertisements tell us 
are enjoyable. Certainly when a man 
drags guffaws out of us once a minute 
we believe we have passed a happy 
evening. Mr. Heywood Broun, I see, 
calls this ‘the best comedy which has 
been written by an American.’ It is 
not a comedy at all, but a farce, and 
bad farce at that. The author (to do 
him justice) calls it merely ‘a tran- 
script of life’. In reality it is a thor- 
oughly splendid vaudeville character 
—the raucous unsnubbable mechan- 
{cally hilarious bluffer—with bits of 
plot stuck on to him for the purpose 
of making a sketch into a three-act 
play. This plot-work was as irritating 
a8 a series of sign-posts with the arms 
wrenched off. Why does the father 
lie? Why the expected child? Why-— 
above all—the rising discontent of her 
sister, which does promise some hu- 
man development and then dwindles to 
nothing? The whole cast acted ad- 
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mirably, especially Miss Janet Mallett 
as the shrewd but harassed mother 
and Mr. Charles Fitzgerald as Aubrey 
Piper himself: his half-witted blatant 


self-confidence erupted like a tireless 


volcano. ; 
G. N. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd. 


announce for publication during 1930 
The Centenary Edition of 
The Complete Works of William Hazlitt 


Edited by P. P. HOWE 


After the Collected Edition edited by A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover 


The collected edition of Hazlitt’s works, edited by A. R. Waller and Arn- 
old Glover, and published by us in 1902-6, comprised thirteen volumes. It has 
been out of print and at a considerable premium for some years. 


This centenary jedition will be in twenty-one volumes, and includes much pre- 
viously uncollected material. Mr. Howe has completely re-edited the edition and 
has added many new Notes. 


Although it may not be convenient to issue the volumes in numerical order, 
publication will commence during the summer of 1930 (the centenary year of 
Hazlitt’s death) with probably five volumes, and the remaining volumes will 
follow in batches of four or six volumes at about intervals of six months. 


The edition will be produced in a style in keeping with the importance of the 
edition; the binding will be of finest buckram with leather title label and gilt 


tops, 
Complete in Twenty-one Volumes Large Demy. 8vo. 


Edition Limited to 1,000 sets for England and the American Continent. 


Send for detailed prospectus, giving Tabié of Contents, price and full information. 


224 BLOOR 
ST., W. 
TORONTO, 5 


ALDINE 
HOUSE 
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